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ta day at the Seaside 


How Tired and Sunburned you Are! 


Brings Instant Relief 
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Be sure you get genuine POND’S EXTRACT ina sealed bottle, buff wrapper. 
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the weak, watery imitation called ‘‘ Witch Hazel,’’ so often offered as ‘‘ Just the same.” 
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WITH LATEST 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, « * 1010 Chestnut Street, 
New York. , Philadelphia. 
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A Gentle Little Hint 


Try Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate. 
For sale everywhere, 
ayernes F. WHITMAN & son, 131 1316 Chestnut St. ,Phila. 
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JAMES M. BARRIE’S 


SERIAL 
STORY 


IN 


SCRIBNER’'S MAGAZINE 


MR. BARRIE’S NEW SE- 
RIAL BEGAN IN THE 
AUGUST SCRIBNER. IT IS 
BARRIE AT HIS BEST, AND 
FROM THE START THE 
STORY HAS BEEN HAILED 
AS THE GREAT LITERARY 
TREAT. OF THE SEASON. 
IT WILL RUN THROUGH 
THE FALL NUMBERS OF 
THE MAGAZINE. NO LOV- 
ER OF GOOD STORIES 
SHOULD MISS IT. WE 
GIVE HEREWITH SOME OF 
THE COMMENTS THAT 
HAVE BEEN AROUSED BY 
THE FIRST INSTALLMENT. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser says: All of the 
qualities which have endeared the author of Sentimental 
Tommy to hundreds of readers—his whimsical humor, his 
pathos, his little unexpected touches of sympathetic insight 
—all are here to an unsual degree. There is an exquisite 
tenderness throughout these chapters that makes one linger 
over them. There can be no question that this is Mr. Barrie 
at his best. 


The New York Christian Advocate says: A tender, re- 
flective story, told by a lonely old bachelor in a style truly 
Barrie-esque, but in places reminiscent of Thackeray. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel says: “The Little White 
Bird” promises to be one of the most delightful of Barrie’s 
remarkable works. It is exquisitely tender in sentiment. 
The style is whimsical and it is so full of pathos and humor 
that it brings tears to the eyes. It has in it that peculiar 
quality that insures its prominence in English literature. 


The Cleveland Leader says: Barrie emerges from his 
den with the opening chapters of a serial “ The Little 
White Bird,” which promises very well. [t is in his old 
vein of delicate humor and sentiment equally fragile. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, $3.00 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A COPY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Advance 


(Congregational Weekly) 








THE ADVANCE is a National Representative of the Congregational churches, 
covering the denominational field with the completest news service, and therefore in- e 
dispensable to every Congregationalist. 

THE ADVANCE is also one of the best general religious newspapers, surveying 
the whole religious field with timely intelligence and discussion. It discusses political, 
commercial, and social affairs from the religious standpoint. No home can afford to 
be without such an advocate of the best things. Zhe British Weekly, the foremost 1 
religious newspaper of Great Britain, calls THE ADVANCE ‘‘one of the best re- 
ligious newspapers published anywhere.”’ 























THE ADVANCE is also one of the best family papers It contains matter of 1 
interest to every member of the home, thus winning all to the best things. Its SERIAL J 
department has been made famous by such names as Charles M. Sheldon, Albion W. s 
Tourgee, Alice Eddy Curtiss, ‘‘ Pansy,’’ Elizabeth Prentiss, Emily Huntington ¥ 
Miller. ‘‘ The Reformer,” by Charles M. Sheldon, is now running. 

Subscription price, $2.00 per year. Clubs of Five or more, $1.50 each. 
TRIAL OFFER, three months, 25 cts. Sample copies on request. Si 
ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 215 Madison St., Chicago 
= — ee eee 
ct 
. e xed V 
ence, re 
If You Want a Weekly Visitor = 
The “i 
Who is worthy and well qualified and will i . Terms 
prove to be a bright, entertaining, and Ch ris t 1am inl 
welcome guest in your home, invite the Advocate. ca 
W 
queen of Christian family newspapers, J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D., er 
Editor. We cat 
for thei 
It is beyond question the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers. It not only contains a larger — 
amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is unsurpassed. _ Its awa 
various departments—Literary, Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, Religious Life, Children 
and Youth, etc.—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that pertains to their several departments. — 
It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the Church at large, and it is highly commended for its THE 
summaries of the general news. It gives attention to the Department of Agriculture, and the best things 
are gathered from all the workers in this field. Its Editorials, upon important living questions and cur- 
rent events, are frequently quoted, and are greatly admired for their strength and vigor and clearness ola 
and penetration. er 
Forty pages each issue; equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages every week. mo 
Free to the close of 1902 to new subscribers for 1903. pon 
Subscription price, postage included, $2.50. RO 
and 
libra; 
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The Maccabean. 


The Jewish Magazine and 
Illustrated Review. 


Every phase of Jewish life treated by 
experts. 
The organ of Zionism. 


SOME FORTHCOMING FEATURES : 


The Old=-New Land—a novel 
by Theodor Herzl. 

The Jewish Labor Problem. 

Jewish Statesmen. 

Religious Industries. 

Will Hebrew Become the Liv- 
ing Language of the Jews? 

Sample copies mailed free. 
Single copies, ten cents, one dollar per 
annum, 


320 BROADWAY. 








Active, educated men in Eastern, Middle and 
Fixed weekly ony or definite tim: ye . oe 
eace, references. ODD, MEAD & a COMP AY, New 


Massachusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young 
women, adding its specialty of Household Economics. Bos- 
ton Masters in Music and Art. Annex department of house- 
hold practice a decided success. For catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Isaac Rion Hati., ASHBURTON PLAOR. 
Melville M. Bigelow, Dean, 

Opens October 1, 1902. Boston, Masa, 

BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 

MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 

jaracory MeelePand Aavenees Coursoe Golf and uorecbeck ding 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONCORD SCHOOL. 
Special attention given to bo for sotere, Location 
excopsonely pattractive, near % the historic of Concord. 
ro ae nd boat "tana school with 
individ attention. THOMAS a ECKFELD 


ead Master. 
MassacHvuseTtTs. Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


ton . Laghy WOMEN. 


V Go 
r begins oe 17 er 
vanced courses for bigt 
a rienced teac! rman. 
th resident eotrabeer < tennis, basket-ball, if. 
Location healthful and beautiful, within 
Catalogue and views on application to the 
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sateunae ia Wollaston (. O.). 


Quincy st ansion School 
ear opens in September. New mee Home School for 
8, Handsome Mansion-House and new ae. Beautifully 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered he the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of cubserigtion, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2. Single ies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-tive cents. Pi 
‘ any Foreign Countrv in the Postal Union. $1.56 a yearextra, 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 


week before henge to take effect ; the old 
ew address should be given. es 


Persons desiring the return of their manuscri if 
weepted, should send a stamped and addreused_ envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respo: 
for w thelr return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


ear Boston, For full particulars, write 
Horace Mann WitsaRn, Sc.D. 
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Warconsen, 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


1781—1902 
iy on Wednesday, September 17, 19%. For 
t of views, 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal 





eatafogue with paunph 





; EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


THE COURTLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Miss Marble and Miss Miner, Principals. ae House Pu: 


Yombines advan s of | and well 
uip day-school 
fe na eTactive home life in family o: cipale. Send 











Illinois 
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ROCKFORD COLLEGE, Rockford, Mlinois. 


Fifty-fourth year begins September 18, 1902. ege 
an preparatory courses. Wail equip pped BS 
sii Mone Art ani Dome Beene, Gymenaes 

and Do 
and resident physician. Address" ee 
ROGKFORD GOLLEG 
Rockford, Illinois. 





Box B, 








New Jersey 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY 


Prepares Bove fos for Coll or Business. A Christian Home and 
School. Beautiful grounds ; steam heat ; nasium. The health 
region of New Jersey. Our uber uniform: TS well. 5ist year. 

US W. LYON, A.M., Principal. 


New York 











New York, New York, 356 West 57th Street. 


The Grand Conservatory of Music 


a the proper cultivation of the Voice, together with thorough 
urses in Piano, Violin and Organ playing, Harmony and Compo- 
sition, and ~- musical sciences and instruments by instructors of ac- 
_. The tuition fees are nominal. Only Conserv- 
ted Sta copestally to the degre by le slature to confer 
full oourse leads degree sf achelor of Music, 

Dr. F. EBERHARD, Pres. 


NEW YOR if anew Dwight Method” 


LAW SCHOOL ( Yorx x City of Instruction. 
in two years; LL.M. in three years, High Standards. Pre- 
es } for Bar of all States. Send for Ca salogne. 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
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New York — | Szi7<igut® zeer opens ct. 1, 
University sions from ao to OP i (LL.B. 
Law School 


uate Cl lead t : 
tion $100. For circulars ‘address L. J. TOMPRINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL , F.tczers. 


eee ~ 4 any college. Boys 10 to 14 goers at time of 
referred. References: Bishop Huntin on, Bi md 
Whitehead. y) College. Presidents. J.B. WHERLER, 


The Mackenzte ‘Schosl 


The School doubled its enrollment within the 
past year; it had no case of sickness, no case of seri- 
ous discipline ; it had one specially trained master 
for every six boys; it receives only boys who can 
bring satisfactory testimonials. 

WYATT W. RANDALL, Ph.D., Headmaster, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Eastern untfversities. Thorough work, sound morals, 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on one of the most 
beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 


BENJ. LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
E Ohio 


OBERLIN ACADEMY, 


70th year begins September 24th, 1902. 
Fifteen instructors. “ET gigas to prepare students 
for any college or cuentse - mnasium. Expenses 
1) 


reasonable. r catalogue 
JOHN FISHER PECK, Py pal, Box C. 55, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Sciaee and 


CORNWELLS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Gornwells-on-the-Delaware, Pa. 
For boys. Located on a beautiful estate of & acres. With- 
in easy access of New York and maga yO 
instruction. Unexcelled bg ogg thing, boa 
teunis, bowling, etc. Terms $400. Liberal discount to oot 
of clergy, army and navy officers. 
For catalogue address The Head Master. 


___ Theological Seminaries 


‘THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

A thorough training for the ministry. Unequalled Uni- 
versity opportunities. Sone instruction in the English 
Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information address 

Professor FRANK K. SANDERS. Dean, 
Drawer 4. Yale Station. “ew Haven Haven Conn 


700 Park Avenue, NEW YORK. 

The next term will begin Wednesday, September 24th, 1902. 

The Faculty will meet for the admission of Students in the Prest- 
dent’s room at 9.30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address by ProrEessorp Wm Apams Brown, D.D., 
will be delivered in the Adams Chapa. Tpemenet ce Se . 25th, at 4 P. M. 

, Recorder. 



































TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


ARM FOR SALE in the Berkshire Hills. Farm of 3 
acres on the main road thro’ the county. Two houses, new 
water. PEN CRIBSEYT oon Ee ite. 
. WARBEN CRISSEY Great Barrington, Mass, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE. Proprietors, 
SEPTEMBER °* ONE OF THE BEST 


MONTHS FOR. 
TROVT FISHING 


in the 
MAINE LAKES. 


Send for folders and guide book ; also for Herat Aa rsonally 
conducted tour to Montreal and ‘Quebec, § =.) eso 
Portland to Rangeley Lakes. Sept. 22-25, $20.10 from "portland, all 
expenses paid, everything first-class. 

F. E. BOOTHBY, 
General Passenger Agent, Maine Centrai R. R., Portland, Maine, 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL, 
N. Y., N. H. & 8. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 


By w a. 
spring and Willimantic, 
eld and Worcester, 
ondon and Providence, 
y Loudon and Providence, 
po eld and Worcester, 
ondon and Providence, 
‘inew London and Providence, 
Hartford and Willimantic, 
*New lesen and Providence, 
*Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
a London and ppeweeenes, 
v oon and Providence 
Aan y; including Sun i A sStops 1 at 125th St 
ve Hout Limited, all a or cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
ton rer. a parlor car seat. 
or and sleeping cars by oad + 
Return Solves same hours and VY: 
Cc. T. HE STEAD, Ge. Pass. Agent. 


St. Denis Dotel 


Broadway and Fleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.00 Day * 
Rooms with Bath from $5.50 per Day up. 
The Convenient a Tasteful eee 
Reasonable Cha Courteous Attendance an 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for ita 
patronage of the highest order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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THE LARGEST BIBLE SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. 


Ten Thousand Students Annuall y Enrolled. 
n. 


Directed by the Council of Seventy. 


ly non-resident work offered. 


Advanced Courses for Ministers, Teachers, Colleges and Scoools. 
Elementary Courses for Layman, working independently or in groups 


in the Church, Sunday School, Young People’s Society, ete. 


For new and complete calendar of announcements address 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, ° ° 





Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 














ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 
FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR. 
STERLING SILVER 
GRAY FINISH 
Warranted Timekeepers 
NINE ' DESIGNS. 
Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Building 
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COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 

comb or a curler. Clip your 

~— hair. Clip the back of 

usband’s neck. Husband 

clip his beard. Save 

their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 


3 
. 


k Hardware q Dealers for 4 
es a ett, ” & 
or ae ae, Tiiustrated &i. Y 
cular a 8. 


COATES CLIPPER CO., Toseeti Mass. # 








ta Eletatype Engraving nt 





DESIGNERS and # 


oty, etc. Telephone, 1704 John. 


go, USE DR. WM. 


f HALL’S BALSAM 


5 FOR THE LUNGS. 








ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Bow Fork, Joumany Set, 
The Trustees, in conformity with — foe 
pany, submit the follo wing statement of its affairs on the 
ot December, 1907" 


Marine risks from ist January, 
1901, to Bist December, 1901. $3,604,917.63 
Policies not 1st 


Panels pated cB from tet Suematy om 
to Uist Deceasber, 1 en, Rinne sie: 


aes $275,102.19 
R D™ nt eet ~ 
a ” 54,889.85 $329,992.04 





years «eeees $398,184.81 

Occurred and 

were estimated 

and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances.. 85,617,65 $197,649.63 








Amount......-... als $10,972,349.20 


Six cent. interest on the outstan |e pane of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof Fee presentatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of F 

Th certificates of thet pao 


for thi chdling sist Hecember, 10 1901 for 
or the r or 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


of 
By order of the Board, J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 

Levi P. M 

W. H. H. Meson’ 

Anson W, 5 Frederic A. Parsons, 

John D. Hewlet Henry Pariahy 

min p. Leverich, yay og . Quintard, 
itera, 30 bn Le Riker, 








G v H. Schwa b, 
William C. Sturges. 


«a A. RAVEN, President. 


F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS © to hold ud thieseen, contes | & = 
rate of 35 cents each. penta included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Registered Trade Mark 


Bath Room 
Requisites 


We offer a very large assortment of these 
goods, including some especially good values 
in Bath Towels. 


Bath Towels—All sizes. linen and cotton, hemmed 
and hemstitched. A hemstitched Towel of Imported 
Russia Crash. 23x43 inches, and a line of hemmed 
Turkish Towels—both at 25 cents each—are worthy 
of note. 

Bath Sheets—Priced at $3.00 to $5.00 each. 

Bath [ats—Fast colors—75 cents to $4.00 each. 

Bath Straps—Of heavy brown linen, Turkish Towel- 
ing or Vash’s tape straps, 75 cents to $1.00. 

Bath Gloves—20 to 50 cents a pair. 


Wash Cloths—White Turkish, Hemstitched Linen, - 


Huckaback, etc., 60 cents to $3.00 a dozen. 
Mail orders have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





Heep the refrig- 
erator clean. Use 
hot water, a cake 
of Ivory Soap and 
a clean scrubbing 
brush; scrub the 
sides, corners, 
racks, outlet 
Pipes and drip 
cup; rinse with 
cold water and 
wipe dry. The 
Ivory Soap will 
not leave any 
odor. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SUGGESTS 


CALIFORNIA 


SUGGESTS 


Blue skies, a shining sea, snow capped mountains, 
fruitful vineyards, orchards and fields of waving 
grain, wealth, health, prosperity and happiness. 


cay > OQ 


from New York to the Pacific Coast, daily during September and October. 
Choice of routes, high-class train service. 


Write for full particulars to any representative of the Southern Pacific Co. 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Survey of the World 


: , The President 
-: Bice ogg Way sailed across the 
_ . Sound from 


Oyster Bay last Friday morning and be- 
gan his New England tour at New 
Haven. His first long speech was made 
in Hartford. At New Haven he had 
been received and escorted through the 
city by the Mayor and a committee of 
Aldermen; but he was met in Hartford 
by a committee of citizens, led by Col. 
Jacob L. Greene, who bore him away in 
a fine automobile, leaving Mayor Igna- 
tius Sullivan (who was elected by the 
workingmen) to follow in the third car- 
riage. The workingmen thought that 
their elected representative had been 
slighted, and therefore Colonel Greene 
was hissed in the evening when he in- 
troduced the President to a great audi- 
ence. But the President (who was 
greeted with marked enthusiasm) at 
once said: “I thank the citythrough you, 
Mayor Sullivan, for this reception.” He 
also invited the Mayor to call upon him 
after the meeting and to come and have 
a talk with him the following morning 
in his private car. In the afternoon he 
had spoken briefly in one of the parks 
to 10,000 workingmen, who gave hima 
great floral horseshoe. This he placed 
upon the headlight of the locomotive of 
his train as it left the station on the 
morning of the 23d. At the park he had 
said that no greeting he should receive 
in the State could please him so much 
as this welcome of the workingmen, add- 
ing that he should be unfit for his office 
if he did not give his best thought and 
best purpose to trying to serve the inter- 
ests of the toiler in America. At the be- 
ginning of his long address in the even- 
ing he referred to this reception, repeat- 
ing substantially what he had said in the 


park, and closing these preliminary re- 
marks as follows: 


“In the long run the best way to serve any 
one set of our citizens is to try to serve all 
alike well, to try to act in a spirit of fairness 
and justice to all, to give to each man his 
rights, to safeguard each man in his rights; 
and, so far as in me lies, while I hold my 
present position, I will be true to that con- 
ception of my duty.” 


The subject of his address was the gov- 
ernment of our insular possessions and 
Cuba. He pointed to the admirable re- 
sults of good methods in Porto Rico, 
where “ there is scarcely a ripple on the 
stream of our success;” reviewed the 
record of the military government in 
Cuba, predicting that the establishment 
of reciprocity would be only the matter 
of a short time ; and spoke at length con- 
cerning the Philippines, showing why 
the course taken had been the best, and 
commending the work of the army and 
the civil government. On the 23d he 
made a long address in Providence, 
speaking from a platform in front of the 
City Hall. Here his chief subject was 
Trusts. What he said at the beginning 
concerning prosperity might have been 
taken as an argument against tariff revi- 
sion, altho the tariff was not mentioned. 
“Tf when people wax fat they kick,” 
said he, “ they will speedily destroy their 
own prosperity.” If the envious should 
pull down the more fortunate all would 
be buried in the crash of the common 
disaster. The nation needed stability 
and fixity of economic policy, but this 
fixity must not be fossilification or in- 
ability to shape our course anew to meet 
the shifting needs of the people. Hav- 
ing repeated the substance of earlier ad- 
dresses as to the growth of great private 
and corporate fortunes, the beneficial ef- 
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fect of them when rightly used, and the 
menace of an improper use of them, he 
asserted that the combinations—like the 
labor unions—are beneficial to the com- 
munity when managed intelligently and 
with justice. But there was evil accom- 
panying the great combinations, or cor- 
porations loosely called Trusts and “con- 
taining some tendency to monopoly: ”’ 


“They are the creatures of the State, and 
the State has not only the right to control 
them, but it is in duty bound to control them 
whenever the need of control is shown. There 
is clearly a need of supervision, need to 
possess and exercise the power of regulation 
on the part of representatives of the public. 
Wherever, as in our own country at the pres- 
ent time, business corporations become so 
very strong, both for beneficent work and for 
work that is not always beneficent, it is idle 
to say that there is no need of such super- 
vision.” 


Owing to doubt as to where the power 
is lodged, it was difficult to ‘frame ade- 
quate national legislation; and State ac- 
tion had proved entirely insufficient. 
The President continued: 


“T believe that the Nation must assume this 
power of control by legislation; and, if it be- 
comes evident that the Constitution will not 
permit needed legislation, then by Constitu- 
tional amendment. The immediate need in 
dealing with Trusts is to place them under 
the real, not nominal, control of some 
sovereign to which, as its creature, the Trusts 
shall owe allegiance, and in whose courts the 
sovereign’s orders may with certainty be en- 
forced. This is not the case with the ordinary 
so-called Trust to-day, for the Trust is a 
large State corporation, generally doing busi- 
ness in other States also, and often with a 
tendency to monopoly. Such a Trust is an 
artificial creature, not wholly responsible to 
or controllable by any Legislature, nor wholly 
subject to the jurisdiction of any one court. 
Some governmental sovereign must be given 
full power over these artificial, and very pow- 
erful, corporate beings. In my judgment, this 
sovereign must be the National Government.” 


But the power, once obtained, should be 
exercised, he said, with moderation, and 
first to secure publicity, which would in 
itself tend to cure those evils of which 
there is just complaint. Publicity would 
show the way for regulation. He could 
“see no promise of a complete solution 
of all the problems we group together 
when we speak of the Trust question,” 
but a good beginning could be made. 
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The President dined with Senator. Al- 
drich, and then went to Newport, re- 
maining there until Sunday evening, 
when he journeyed to Senator Lodge’s 
cottage at Nahant. se 


At their State con- 
vention the Repub- 
licans of Idaho 
adopted a platform warmly commending 
the President and calling for “a revi- 
sion of the tariff, without unreasonable 
delay, which will place upon the free 
list every article and product controlled 
by any monopoly, with such other ar- 
ticles and products as are beyond the 
need of protection.” Concerning Trusts 
it says: 

“ The formation of enormous overcapitalized 
corporations, commonly called Trusts, for 
the purpose of concentrating all of the in- 
dustries and products of the country in the 
hands of a few men, stifling competition and 
enabling them to dictate the wages of labor 
and the prices of commodities to both the 
producer and the consumer, in the interest 
of their own aggrandizement, is a great and 
growing evil, the plain remedy for which 
should be laws regulating the capitalization of 
corporations within reasonable .and moderate 
limits. We favor such amendment to the Con- 
stitution as will enable Congress to effectually 
regulate and suppress all Trusts and injurious 
combinations of aggregated capital.” 


—Secretary Shaw spoke at Morrisville, 
Vt., last week concerning the tariff, say- 
ing at the heginning of his address: 

“ Whenever Congress reaches the conclusion 
that the friends of protection are strong 
enough to conservatively modify certain 
schedules so as to meet changed conditions, 
and at the same time to successfully resist 
the efforts of the Opposition to revise the en- 
tire tariff laws, thus paralyzing business for 
a season, I am in favor of it.” 


But he argued that members of Con- 
gress could not agree as to the changes 
to be made, and that a protracted debate 
on the tariff would check the course of 
prosperity. A removal of the duties on 
cattle and meat would not hurt the com- 
bined packers, but might ruin the farm- 
ers who now receive from the packers 
better prices than the complaining butch- 
ers will pay. He would not admit that 
the protective tariff was “the mother of 
Trusts,” nor that a tariff for revenue 
only would destroy Trusts, “on any 
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other theory than that a fire in a wheat 
field will destroy Canada thistles.” But 
the tariff “is the parent of conditions 
that make it profitable for capital to 
combine, and congenial for labor to or- 
ganize.” Mr. Cannon and other Repub- 
lican members of the House express the 
opinion that there will be no revision of 
the tariff before the next Presidential 
election——The Trans-Mississippi con- 
vention at St. Paul last week adopted 
resolutions against Trusts, urging the 
President to use all his authority to 
overcome their growing power, and say- 
ing that they concentrate wealth and de- 
stroy the hope and ambition of the youth 
of the country.—An official statement 
shows that the appropriations made at 
the recent session of Congress amounted 
to $800,624,496, to which may be added 
the approval of contracts requiring the 
expenditure hereafter of $262,711,465. 
The total first mentioned includes $50,- 
000,000 for the Isthmian Canal, and ex- 
ceeds the total for the preceding session 
by $70,285,000. A net increase of 5,221 
new civil offices was authorized, at a 
cost of $5,054,514, four-fifths of these 
being in the postal service.—Jus- 
tice Shiras, of the Supreme Court, in- 
tends to resign some time next year. 
Among those mentioned for the place 
thus to be made vacant are Attorney- 
General Knox and Judge J. Hay Brown, 
of Pennsylvania.—It is reported in the 
West that Mr. Bryan’s favorite candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1904 is Mavor 
Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland.—The 
game of naval strategy off the Massa- 
chusetts coast ended on Sunday morning 
with the defeat and surrender of the at- 
tacking squadron, which made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to enter the harbor of 


Salem. 
& 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
returned from Europe on 
the 20th. The coal rail- 
road presidents had held a meeting on the 
19th and decided that the strike of the 
anthracite miners could be settled only 
by the unconditional surrender of the 
workmen. President Baer asserted’ that 
the action of the mine-owners had been 
approved by Mr. Morgan, who had as- 
sured them that he would not. interfere. 
President Fowler remarked that the sit- 
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uation could not be changed by Bishop 
Potter, the Civic Federation, or the Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania. Interviews 
with Mr. Morgan after his arrival, and 
information from other sources, seemed 
to confirm the statements of the Presi- 
dents that he would take no action. 
“How should I settle it?” he asked. 
Bishop Potter, who returned from Eu- 
rope on the same ship, expressed the opin- 
ion that the controversy would not be 
settled by arbitration. ‘“ So far as I can 
discern,” he added, “ Mr. Morgan has no 
more interest in the strike than myself or 
any other peace-loving citizen. His in- 
terests do not lie in the anthracite coal 
regions. His steamships do not burn 
hard coal, and his iron furnaces are not 
fed by it.” Others could not agree with 
the Bishop as to Mr. Morgan’s interest in 
the coal railroad companies. A letter 
written by President Baer excited much 
comment. It was a reply to an appeal 
from Mr. W. F. Clark, of Wilkes-Barre, 
who had urged him as a Christian to set- 
tle the strike by a slight concession and 
thus enjoy the blessing of God and the 
respect of the nation. Mr. Baer re- 
sponded as follows: 

“T see that you are a religious man; but 
you are evidently biased in favor of the right 
of the workingman to control a business in 
which he has no other interest than to secure 
fair wages for the work he does. I beg of 
you not to be discouraged. The rights and 
interests of the laboring men will be protected 
and cared for, not by the labor agitators, but 
by the Christian men to whom God in His in- 
finite wisdom has given the control of the 
property interests of the country. Pray earn- 
estly that right may triumph, always remem- 
bering that the Lord God omnipotent still 
reigns, and that His reign is one of law and 
order and not of violence and crime.” 


At two collieries where work had been 
resumed the men went out again last 
week because they were not sufficiently 
protected. On the 18th, Patrick Sharp, 
a strike leader, attacked a mine policeman 
in the street at Nesquehoning, and was 
killed by a bullet from the policeman’s 
pistol. On the following night the fore- 
man of a colliery near Mayfield, and one 
of his assistants, were shot from ambush. 
Senator Hanna regards the mine-owners’ 
rejection of arbitration as final, and says 
it would be useless for him to make any 

further attempt to end the strike. 
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Cuba’s Loan he Opposition of Presi- 
D dent Palma will prevent 
eferred : 

any attempt in the near 

future to negotiate the proposed Cuban 
loan of $35,000,000. The movement for 
such a loan originated with the soldier 
element of the population, or the leaders 
of the insurgent army, who seem to be 


appeased for a time by the appointment © 


of General Maximo Gomez and General 
Mayia Rodriguez as a committee to revise 
the army list. It is thought that this 
work will consume at least five months; 
and payment of the soldiers must await 
the completion of it. President Palma 
says: 

“T am opposed to trying to float a large 
loan until the Administration can establish 
the fact that it can run the Government eco- 
nomically and end up its first year’s experi- 
ence with a surplus. I appreciate the fact 
that we have not established any credit and 
that we cannot expect to borrow money ad- 
vantageously now. For the present I would 
advise a loan of $4,000,000, to be distributed 
among the cane-growers of the islands, a class 
whose sad condition, I fear, is not realized 
in the United States.” 


An act for such a loan would probably 
be accompanied by the proposed very 
large increase of the Cuban tariff duties, 
to which we referred last week. This in- 
crease is designed to furnish a basis for 
reciprocity, and to stimulate home pro- 
duction as well as to supply revenue. The 
‘present tariff was made by our military 
government, and is by no means unfavor- 
able to the United States, whose tariff on 
Cuban products is much higher. It is in- 
tended that the increase shall stimulate 
the production on the island of coffee, 
corn, potatoes, beans and other articles of 
food, for which Cuba is now paying mil- 
lions to foreign countries, and chiefly to 
our exporters.—Sefior Emilio Terry has 
resigned the office of Secretary of Agri- 
culture, partly, it is said, on account of 
the failure to negotiate a loan for the re- 
lief of the farmers and partly because of 
some disagreement concerning a conces- 
sion for electric lighting in Havana. The 
Secretary of Public Works has revived 
the concession granted to Sefior Caste- 
nada under Spanish rule and afterward 
rescinded by General Wood. The gas 
company protests, and some members of 
the House say that the President should 
be impeached if he approves the Secre- 
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tary’s action—The recent resolution of 
the House has not prevented the Govern- 
ment from recognizing and affirming the 
settlement made by saul Wood with 
Mgr. Sbarretti (formerly Bishop of Ha- 
vana) concerning the property of the 
Catholic Church. 


Governor Taft arrived 
at Manila on the 22d 
and was received with 
great enthusiasm, the ceremonies and 
decorations being the most elaborate and 
impressive, it is said, ever seen in the is- 
lands. From his yacht he was escorted 
by 35 decorated tugs to the landing, 
where he was welcomed by 30,000 people. 
The procession in the parade that fol- 
lowed was a mile and a half long, and it 
passed under eight arches. Children 
strewed flowers before the Governor and 
sang hymns composed in honor of him. 
Ten thousand persons who have been liv- 
ing on the friars’ lands had come to this 
reception desiring to hear a report of the 
negotiations at Rome. In his address the 
Governor said that the sale of the lands 
was assured and that the money paid for 
them would remain in the Philippines. 
He gave some account of what had taken 
place at Rome, assured the people that 
our recent legislation relating to them 
was for their best interests, and predicted 
that within two or three years our tariff 
duties on Philippine products would be 
reduced practically to a free trade basis. 
—General Chaffee has decided that it 
will be necessary to subdue the Moros in 
Mindanao by a sharp aggressive cam- 
paign. The apparent friendship of some 
of them has been exhibited merely to gain 
time for strengthening the forts at Baco- 
lod, whose Sultan has addressed a defiant 
message to our troops, telling them that 
they must go because they eat pork and 
promising to drive them away if they do 
not depart promptly. The 2,000 Ameri- 
can troops on the island will at once be 
reinforced. Their attempts to promote 
peace by abstaining from hostilities have 
lost for them the respect of many Moros 
who were really inclined to be friendly.— 
Near Manila the native constables recent- 
ly encountered a strong band of ladrones, 
killing six and capturing as many more, 
but losing four of their own number. In 
similar engagements near Cavité the con- 
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stables have killed eleven of these bandits. 
—It is reported at Rome that Bishop 
Blenk, of Porto Rico, will be appointed 
Apostolic Delegate at Manila. The 
Bishop was educated in New Orleans, in 
France and at Dublin. He has been the 
pastor of a church in New Orleans and 
the president of a college in Louisiana.— 
In Manila, Frederick Dorr, proprietor, 


and Edward O’Brien, editor, of Freedom, © 


have been found guilty of libelling Sefior 
Legarda, a member of the Commission, 
and they are now to be tried for sedition. 
Captain Ryan, of the Fifteenth Cavalry, 
tried by court martial by order of the 
President for administering the “ water- 
cure” to natives, has been acquitted, al- 
tho he admitted the truth of the charge. 
—The Rev. Mr. McKinnon, a Catholic, 
who is a member of the educational Ad- 
visory Board, asks the local church au- 
thorities to send 400 young native priests 
to this country for a year’s training in 
seminaries here.—It appears that a con- 
siderable number of soldiers preparing 
to sail for the United States have deserted 
or attempted to desert Filipino women, 
to whom they were lawfully married. 
Upon the complaints of their wives thir- 
teen soldiers about to sail were recently 
brought back to land from the transport 
“Crook.” General Chaffee is devising 
measures and punishments that will tend 
to prevent such desertions hereafter. 


& 


Not long since Mr. Kim- 
ber in a Times editorial 
called attention forcibly 
to the growing inequalities of the repre- 
sentative system as seen in the British 
Parliament. According to Mr. Kimber’s 
reckoning the House of Commons with 
its 670 members ought to be elected by 
equal constituencies of 10,285 voters 
each. As a matter of fact, however, one- 
half the electors (f.e., 3,455,546) return 
only 236 representatives, leaving the re- 
maining 434 representatives to be elected 
by the other half of the voters. It will 
be seen from this that the minority of the 
electors, if they stood together, could 
easily control legislation in the Lower 
House. Indeed the minority of the elect- 
ors did so make themselves felt against 
_ the will of the majority when the Home 
Rule bill was only saved from becoming 
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law by the action of the House of Lords, 
who in this case represented the nation 
more adequately than did the Lower 
House. Mr. Kimber further shows that 
a majority of 370 out of the 670 mem- 
bers of Parliament represent only a 
minority of 2,506,468 electors, and, if 
they so desired, could decide any ques- 
tion of home or imperial politics against 
the will of the remaining 4,385,335 elect- 
ors, 1.¢., against the will of nearly two- 
thirds of the nation. The average con- 
stituency in Ireland for a representative 
is 7,006 electors, whereas in England the 
average constituency is 11,038; so that 
Ireland is proportionally far better rep- 
resented in Parliament than either Eng- 
land or Scotland. For example, a single 
constituency in England, returning a 
single representative, numbers 35,948 
electors, whereas in Ireland in one case 
35,044 electors return ten representa- 
tives. The general average for the 
United Kingdom is 10,285 electors to 
each representative, but there are eighty- 
five constituencies of over 15,000 each, 
and more than fifty under 5,000 each. 
The twenty highest constituencies aver- 
age 21,467, whereas the twenty lowest 
average only 2,736. 


The French Government has 
instituted a new Department 
which meets with general ap- 
probation in that country. This Depart- 
ment is a Consulting Committee for the 
Defense of the Colonies under the di- 
rection of the Ministers of the Colonies, 
of War and of Marine. The committee, 
under the direction of these ministers, 
is to be composed of three major-gen- 
erals from the Colonial troops, one gen- 
eral from the army general staff, one 
rear-admiral in the naval general staff, 
the War Office official at the head of the 
Department of the Colonial troops, and 
finally the head of the Military Bureau 
at the head of the Colonial Office—Gen- 
eral de Galliffet continues what is gen- 
erally regarded as an attempt to win 
popularity by displaying hostility to 
Dreyfus. General de Galliffet entered 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry only af- 
ter he had become convinced of the in- 
nocence of Dreyfus, so that his present 
attacks on the character oi that officer 
are the harder to explain, except on the 
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supposition that he seeks common popu- 
larity. In a letter to one of the Pa- 
ristan newspapers the general declared 
that by “signing his petition for par- 
don” the prisoner had acknowledged 
himself guilty. This brought out a re- 
ply from Dreyfus, which was published 
in the same paper, and which contained 
the following retort: 

“You printed in your paper of Saturday, 
August 2d, a letter from General de Galliffet in 
which I read, not without painful surprise 
and indignation, these lines: ‘In signing 
his petition for pardon M. Alfred Dreyfus 
admitted his guilt.’ General de Galliffet’s 
memory serves him ill. I never signed a 
petition for pardon. How could I have ad- 
mitted myself guilty of a crime of which 
I am innocent? I note, moreover, that 
General de Galliffet does not question the 
truth of the remarks which he recently made 
to M. Joseph Reinach, and which I recalled 
in my letter to M. Ranc—namely: ‘The 
bordereau is Esterhazy’s and he had two 
accomplices. As for Dreyfus, he never had 
any relations with Germany.’ ” 


To this letter General de Galliffet replied 
briefly, saying that he may not have been 
exact in his use of judicial language, and 
that he was unwilling to stir up again a 
conflagration which he had helped to ex- 
tinguish—The excitement in Brittany 
over the attempted expulsion of the nuns 
remains as tense as ever, and the opposi- 
tion to the Government in this matter is 
mixed up with a pretty strong loyalist 
tendency. One of the leaders of the ex- 
citement in this section is their deputy, 
Abbé Gayraud, who is a Republican, but 
who won his seat in Parliament pro- 
fessedly as a priest. 
as 

The religious ques- 
tion is certainly the 
one which is most 
prominent in the minds of Spanish poli- 
ticians to-day, and yet it is not at all easy 
to understand just what real problems 
are concerned. According to the provi- 
sions of the Concordat of 1851 the Span- 
ish Church receives an annual sum from 
the State for its support. In the budget 
of 1901 this sum figured as a little over 
40 millions of pesetas, or about $8,000,- 
ooo. Of this about $6,000,000 was de- 
voted to the payment of income; some 
$1,750,000 to building, maintenance and 
repair of churches; $225,000 was 
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destined for religious seminaries; and 
some $25,000 was allotted to religious 
congregations, cloistered nuns and oth- 
ers. The sum of a little over $1,000,000 
is divided among the higher clergy, leav- 
ing rather less than five millions for the 
ordinary priesthood. As the latter must 
number considerably over 20,000, the 
average yearly income of the secular 
priest cannot be more than $250. Nor 
does there seem to be much margin for 
economy in the salaries paid to the supe- 
riors. There are nine archbishops, whose 
incomes range from $8,000 a year to 
$5,500; there are fifty-one bishops, who 
receive from $5,500 to $2,000; there are 
fifty deans and five hundred canons, 
whose average yearly income is less than 
$1,500. As there is no dissent in Spain 
and the Church is that of the whole na- 
tion, this does not seem an exorbitant out- 
lay of money. Out of this poverty the 
Spanish Church contrived to pay back to 
the Government the sum of $850,000, 
the amount of last year’s donative to the 
State. The poverty of the Church is only 
too manifest ; the curate starves, the tow- 
ers of Cuenca Cathedral crumble and fall 
for the want of a paltry sum to make 
timely repairs. Now the Government is 
negotiating for a reduction in the clerical 
budget. It is said that the negotiations 
with the Vatican on the subject of the 
Concordat include the reduction of the 
Church establishment by some ten bish- 
oprics and 100 canonries. Atthemost this 
would effect a saving of $200,000. The 
question of the religious associations is 
not so much a financial as a political one. 
By the Concordat of 1851 it was agreed 
that certain religious orders should be in- 
vited to establish themselves in the coun- 
try. According to Article 29, in order 
that the Spanish bishops might have a 
sufficiency of preachers and ministers “ to 
carry on missions in the towns of their 
dioceses, to assist the parish priests, to 
come to the aid of the sick, and other 
works of charity,” the religious orders of 
St. Vincent of Paul, St. Philip of Neri, 
and “ one other of those approved by the 
Holy See” were to establish houses 
where they were needed. By Article 30 
it was further stipulated that religjous 
houses for women should also be estab- 
lished, their character being left more or | 
less to the determination of the bishops. 
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sefore the end of the reign of Isabel II a 
very large number of religious orders re- 
turned to the country. The Concordat 
gave practically unlimited freedom of en- 
trance to the nuns, and as a matter of 
fact no attempt was made in regard to the 
male orders to restrict them to the three 
designated. All the principal missionary 
orders established their teaching houses 
in Spain and made that country the head- 
quarters of their labors in the coloniesand 
abroad. Again, between the years 1875 
and 1885, in addition to the orders of the 
Concordat and the missionary and teach- 
ing orders, twenty-one religious orders of 
men and five of women received permis- 
sion from different Ministers of Grace 
and Justice to establish their communities 
in the country. Between 1885 and 1902, 
during the Regency, five male orders and 
thirty orders of women received author- 
ization, fifteen from Conservative Gov- 
ernments and twenty from Liberal. 
There are to-day 3,115 communities in 


Spain, which number 50,933 members. ° 


The population of the country is over 
seventeen millions, making in every thou- 
sand inhabitants three who are devoted 


to a religious life ; of this proportion over 


three-fourths are women. This number 
will not seem so large when it is consid- 
ered that the convent is the natural ref- 
uge in Spain of unmarried women as well 
as the home of all those who by choice 
devote their lives to teaching, nursing 
and any form of charitable work. As for 
the men, the proportion is one monk to 
two priests. The present Government 
has pledged itself to obtain from the Holy 
See modification of the Concordat which 
will reduce the cost of the secular clergy 
and restrict the members of the religious 
communities. In point of fact, however, 
it may be doubted whether the anti-cler- 
ical spirit is as strong as it at first ap- 
pears. Every woman is clerical, and no 
man desires that she should be otherwise. 
The anti-clerical outcry is largely an ap- 
peal to prejudices aroused by dangers 
which no longer exist. The most serious 
question is that of education. As long 
as Spanish life and thought are what they 
are, the convent education of women is 
almost inevitable. But the education of 
men is a different matter, and it appears 
that this, too, has recently fallen more 
ond more into the hands of the clergy. 
One other aspect of Spanish clericalism 
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may be mentioned as. responsible for a 
good deal of anti-clerical feeling. The 
Holy See has loyally supported the pres- 
ent dynasty, but there is a general im- 
pression in the country, and not quite an 
unfounded one, that its support has not 
been given gratuitously. 


Js 


There can be no 
denial of the fact 
that a _ reaction 
against the women propaganda in the 
universities has made its appearance in 
Germany, the evidence of which is seen 
in the decrease of the enrollment of 
women from 1,200 during the last 
winter semester to 887 during the 
summer term. For the first time one of 
the Prussian universities has officially 
taken action on the subject, the Senate 
in Berlin having refused to grant a pe- 
tition of its women students asking for 
permission to matriculate and take ex- 
aminations on equal conditions with the 
men. Leipzig, Halle, Munich and other 
universities have also made more diffi- 
cult the conditions of attendance for 
women, and it is very evident that no 
other German State will for the present 
at least follow the example of Baden, 
which has opened its two territorial uni- 
versities, Heidelberg and Freiburg, to 
both sexes on perfect equality. All of 
the twenty-one German universities have 
women enrolled, except Miinster, Greifs- 
wald and Rostock, belonging to the 
smallest institutions of this kind, the at- 
tendance of women in the others ranging 
from 2 in Tiibingen to 370 in Berlin. 
The case is different in Finland where 
Helsingfors has been admitting women 
ever since 1870. Recently the new rec- 
tor of this school, Dr. Edward Hjeld, 
delivered an address in which he gave 
a summary of the Helsingfors experi- 
ment. The total attendance of women 
at this school where for a dozen years 
they have enjoyed full university rights 
and privileges has been 749, and the 
average term attendance is now about 
120. It appears that the percentage of 
women who take final examinations is 
considerably smaller than that of the 
men, the ratio being 12 per cent. of the 
former to 40 of the latter. It has been 
the general experience of the Helsing- 
fors teachers that while the women 
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start out with great zeal and are at least 
equally successful with the men the lat- 
ter evince a greater degree of persever- 
ance, while a large proportion of the 
women drop out before completing a 
regular course. Hjeld states that none 
of the dangers and evil results that were 
entertained when the university was 
opened to women has been realized, but 
that the general effect on the male stu- 
dents has been good. A number of the 
professors are, however, of the convic- 
tion that women have not the ability of 
men to master larger masses of scien- 
tific material, and fully utilize these. 
There is no intention of the Helsingfors 
University authorities to abridge the 
privileges of their women students. 


& 


We have already reported 
at some length the contest 
which occurred in Jerusa- 
lem last Novemb:r when Eutimios, the 
Greek Archima’.drite, organized a mob 
to worry the F.ancisan monks in charge 
of Holy Sepulcher. It has come to light 
that the purpose of Eutimios was to 
drive the Franciscans from their charge 
and so get possession of a large cistern 
beneath the piazza outside Holy Se- 
pulcher. His intention was to make of 
the cistern a new shrine and exact from 
pilgrims money for visiting it. Eutim- 
ios, an illiterate adventurer, is under 
the protection of the Russian Govern- 
ment. After this act of lawlessness he 
was called to the Yildiz Kiosk, only to 
be returned thence to Jerusalem in tri- 
umph. The Governor of Jerusalem was 
also promoted by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. France, it will be remembered, 
failed to protect the Catholics in Jeru- 
salem, and Germany and Italy obtained 
the privilege of protecting their own cit- 
izens there. At last the guilty persons 
have been brought to punishment. Not- 
withstanding the opposition of the 
French Consul to any action on the part 
of the German and Italian representa- 
tives, the Consuls of these two coun- 
tries have persisted in following up the 
matter, and have at last triumphed over 
Russian and Turkish intrigue. They 
have won their case before the Turkish 
court, and a number of the Greek priests 
and monks and eight of the laity have 
been condemned to various terms of im- 
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prisonment. This is regarded by Ger- 
many and Italy as a distinct triumph 
over French and Russian influence. 


& 


It seems that China’s likin tax is 
to be abolished only on foreign 
goods, but is to remain in force for do- 
mestic articles passing from province to 
province. It is probable even that the 
likin tax on domestic goods will be in- 
creased so as to compensate for the loss 
on foreign goods. To this maintenance 
in part of the likin Lord Cranborne has 
stated in Parliament that Great Britain 
has no objection. On another point, 
however, the British Government is like- 
ly to protest. The opium trade at Can- 
ton and Swatow has for several months 
been entirely stopped, owing to the at- 
tempt of the Chinese officials to levy an 
extra tax of £40 per chest. Until 1885 
opium paid a customs duty of thirty taels 
per chest, and, when carried into the in- 
terior, paid also likin, or transit dues, at 
various points. By the convention of 
1885 the likin tax was abolished, and the 
customs duty was raised eighty taels per 
chest in lieu of it. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment established bonded "warehouses 
and issued receipts certifying the full 
payment of the duty of 110 taels. Just 
what is to be the outcome of this present 
attempt on the part of the Chinese offi- 
cials to impose a tax contrary to the con- 
vention remains to be seen. A most 
significant fact in regard to the future 
foreign policy of China is the appoint- 
ment of Charles Denby, Jr., to the post 
of Chief Foreign Adviser to Yuan-Shi- 
Kai, the Viceroy of Pe-Chi-Li Province. 
This province, containing both Peking 
and Tien-tsin, is the one that predomi- 
nates in the foreign policy of the Em- 
pire, and moreover Yuan-Shi-Kai is re- 
garded as the strongest man to-day in 
China, a worthy successor of Li-Hung- 
Chang. Mr. Denby, his newly ap- 
pointed adviser, is the son of the former 
American Minister to China, and his 
station at the side of Yuan is supposed to 
mean increased influence for the United 
States in Oriental politics. Viceroy 
Yuan is, it is known, anxious to increase 
the efficiency of his army and to adopt 
foreign devices wherever desirable in 
bringing his province into a better con- 
dition. ' 3 


China 
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The Crowning of King Edward—As I Saw It 


By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. 


[The Hon. James Henry Yoxall is in politics a Liberal, and represents in Parliament the Not- 


tingham Borough West. 
of the National Museum of Teachers. 


He has been engaged chiefly in education and has been President and Secretary 
He has published a number of volumes, not all confined to 


educational topics, and is a frequent contributor to English magazines. —EpITor. ] 


OET’S CORNER was sloped and 
galleried almost like stalls and 
dress circle at the Opera, the 

statues of bards and sages were hidden 
in blue and orange hangings, and Lords 
and Commons watched from this van- 
tage point instead. 

Thither the Peers had come, magnifi- 
cent in robes of crimson and ermine over 
gold-laced coats and white breeches, and 
carrying their coronets with baggy red 
velvet tops upon their fists, some of them 
like gorgeous boxing-gloves. The Mem- 
bers of Parliament were accoutred as of- 
ficers of the army or yeomanry or vol- 
unteers, or uniformed as Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants of their counties, or wore the 
black velvet and steel of court costume; 
a few of them, the Radical and Labor 
M.P.’s were in ordinary morning dress. 
And thus, from Poet’s Corner, these two 
estates of the realm watched the splendid 
mise-en-scene. 

Opposite, a great bank of peeresses, 
all crimson, ermine and lace, white 
shoulders and diamond heirlooms. In 
the midst the two thrones of red and 
gold, the King’s raised two steps high- 
er than the other, and around the vast 
carpet of deep blue pile marked with 
the rose, shamrock, thistle and lotus, 
stretching from the altar down the sanc- 
tuary or “ theater” of the crowning ar- 
ray to the great west door. In the choir 
stalls the Archbishops, 


Bishops and 
Westminster Canons in red were ranked 


ready. Overhead the tattered war flags, 
the storied windows of azure and amber 
and gules, the Whig and Tory tints of 
the velvet which hung the galleries that 
rose to the roof, the sea-blue and ruby of 
ancient tapestries, the gray of the clere- 
story, the pale violet of the upmost air. 
The old place was a dream of color. 

A strain of music from the choir, in 
robes of white and sanguine: “A Safe 
Stronghold Our God is Still” they sang, 
the old Lutheran chorale. The vast con- 


gregation rustled with anticipation, but 
it was only ten of the morning, still an 
hour and a half to wait. 

And what a ccngregation! Foreign 
princes and envoys, representatives of 
the greatest Republic and the smallest 
European kingdom, ambassadors and the 
diplomatic staffs of every nation. Pre- 
miers of the Empire, maharajahs and 
dazzling Indian feudatories, peers and 
peeresses, Members of Parliament and 
their wives or daughters in court dress, 
field marshals and admirals, the judges 
red-robed and bewigged, chancellors of 
universities in gold and black, the State 
priesthood and Nonconformist pastors, 
British and American pressmen lining 
the triforium, nurses and ambulance 
men and firemen peeping in wait. And 
what a mingling of chimes and eras! A 
Parsee who is Member of Parliament 
sat near me, swarthy in the Windsor 
uniform; a Cypriote lady and a veiled 
Moslem dame watched from a chapel in 
the choir; three negroes clad in violet 
and white stood in the light that fell 
through fourteenth century windows; 
one saw the yellow silks of Buddhists, 
the khaki of South Africa; above the 
transept wall where tablets hang to Eng- 
lish poets and philosophers, a_ vivid 
Abyssinian chieftain flaunted his garb of 
red and green and the barbaric feathers 
of his headgear. I saw a row of com- 
modores, fresh from the iron and steam 
fleet at Spithead, yet medievalism itself 
spoke in the presence of Clarencieux, 
King of Arms, and the unicorn pur- 
suivant; hung with armorials, a dozen 
heralds knelt at the steps, bent forward, 
and covered in safety by the blazonry 
of their tabards, as heralds did at Dijon 
and Plessis les-Tours. 

A fan-fare of silver trumpets, and. the 
procession of the Prince of Wales, the 
princes and princesses of the blood, 
passes to the choir. Another wait; and 
then “ Ave, ave, ave, Alexandra! viwat 
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Regina!” the chorused shout of the 
privileged boys of Westminster school 
echoed along the nave, and up to the 
sanctuary came the Queen, a vision of 
grace and beauty, the bank of peeresses 
rippling like the wind on standing corn 
with their simultaneous curtsy as she 
passed. “‘ Grace was in all her steps,” 
she looked the Queen of Hearts, and slow 
and stately as in a minuet moved lovely 
maids of honor who followed her page- 
borne train of tissued gold. 

Again the acclaim of the school boys; 
again the trumpets blare, and now into 
the ken of his faithful Lords and Com- 
mons comes the King. No invalid, no 
convalescent to look at, but a strong and 
mighty monarch, glorious in apparel, 
kingly of presence, fit center for such a 
coronation pomp. He passes by his 
throne to his chair and fald stool be- 
fore the altar, and “turns and shows 
himself unto the people at every of the 
four sides of the theater,” as the proto- 
col of the coronation ordains. Then the 


Primate of All-England, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Great Chamberlain, .Lord 
High Constable and Earl Marshal, pre- 
ceded by Garter King of Arms, go to the 


knot of the cruciform, and “ at every of 
the four sides” the Archbishop, with a 
loud voice, speaks to the people. 

“ Sirs, I here present to you King Ed- 
ward, the undoubted King of this realm,” 
he cries. ‘“ Wherefore all you who are 
come this day to do your homage, are 
you willing to do the same?” 

“God save King Edward!” was the 
shouted response, and we heard the trum- 
pets sound. 

The Introit next, sweet singing, “O 
Harken Thou Unto the Voice of My 
Calling;” and the communion service 
began, with “ Our Father, which art in 
Heaven.” The rugged voice of the aged 
Archbishop came loud in the adminis- 
tration of the oath, “ Will you solemnly 
promise and swear to govern the peo- 
ple according to the statutes in Parlia- 
ment agreed on and the laws and cus- 
toms of the land?” 

“ T solemnly promise so to do.” 

“ Will you to the utmost of your pow- 
er cause law and justice, in mercy, to be 
executed, maintain the laws of God and 
the true profession of the Gospel?” 

“ All this I promise to do.” And then 
the King, kneeling at the altar and lay- 
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ing his hand on the Bible, cried aloud: 
“The things which I have here before 
promised I will perform and keep, so 
help me God!” 

The whole congregation could hear 
him, and we stared at each other in 
amazement as those words came clear 
and sonorous. Was that the utterance 
of the man who lay at the gates of death 
so brief a while ago? 

Steady and sturdy he persists in his 
great part. Head and breast and palms 
are anointed in the sign of the cross; 
feet are touched with the golden spurs, 
the sword is handled, the orb and the 
sceptre ; and then the diadem burns, with 
all its jeweled fire, upon his head. A 
line of light runs around the capitals of 
the tall arches, diamonds everywhereblaze, 
peers don their coronets, “God save 
King Edward!” we shout, and through 
the clash of reeling bells one heard the 
far-off faint boom of cannon on London 
Tower. 

Music again: “Be strong and play . 
the man, keep the commandments of the 
Lord,” the choir adjured the crowned. 
“The Lord give you victorious fleets 
and armies,” the Archbishop prayed, “a 
quiet Empire, a faithful Senate, wise and 
upright councillors and magistrates, a 
loyal nobility and dutiful gentry, a pious 
clergy, an honest and industrious com- 
monalty.” The frail old man’s voice 
quavered in the “ Amen,” yet never were 
words rendered with more impressive 
cadence than when he gave the Bible to 
the King. “ We present you with this 
Book, the most valuable thing this world 
affords. Here is Wisdom; this is the 
Royal Law; these are the lively Oracles 
of God.” 

The King proceeded to his throne, be- 
tween the Lords and Commons, and sur- 
rounded by the Prime Minister and the 
great officers of State he seated himself 
and raised a sceptred hand. ‘Then he 
rose, as husband and gentleman, for the 
Queen was making her obeisance. The 
Archbishop, the Prince and the heads of 
the respective ranks of the peerage now 
did their fealty. It touched the onlook- 
ers to see an affection interlude between 
father and son. The Prince kissed his 
father’s cheek, knelt bareheaded, swore 
obedience: “I, George, Prince of Wales, 
do become your liegeman of life and 
limb, so help me God!” And then the 
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son gripped the father’s hand, and held 
it, whispering. “ You’ve accomplished it, 
sir, in spite of all!” was what he must 
have said. That unpremeditated gesture 
gave the impression of family love. 

Then the Queen was crowned and en- 
throned; her diadem, high and graceful 
in shape, scintillated with diamonds. 
The two then took the bread and wine at 
the altar, and made oblations of gold. 
The Coronation March resounded, the 
procession streamed down the Abbey, 
the deed was done. And I, hurrying out 
to the Palace yard,saw the royal train, es- 
corted by Life Guards, Highlanders, Irish 
Fusiliers, Colonial mounted infantry, 
Fijian ‘soldiers, Dyaks, Pathans and 
Bengal Lancers, and marshaled by 
Kitchener and Roberts, go by. It was 
two of the clock. 

I write for American readers. This is 
the twentieth century, and most of the 
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protocol dates back for hundreds of 
years; yet I think I may say that noth- 
ing jarred upon the modern spirit. To 
modern men in a monarchical land this 
was not only the stateliest but the seem- 
liest of ceremonials. It maintained the 
traditions and splendors of the historic 
past, but did not sin against modern good 
taste. It had been finely planned and or- 
ganized ; no hurry nor flurry marked the 
movement of the pageant; it was fitly 
performed. The two great figures in it 
were the King and the Archbishop; 
there was pathos in the crowning, by the 
priest, at the bourne of life, of the mon- 
arch newly returned from the brink of 
death. Church and State, King, Queen 
and Prince, soldier and politician and 
philosopher, all knelt at the altar of 
Christ. The service was the homage and 
act of faith of our lord and people be- 
fore God. 


Japan, China’s Friend 


By Gen Stewart L. Woodford 


(AN INTERVIEW) 


{General Stewart L. Woodford has just returned from a four months’ visit to Japan and the Pacific, 
during the course of which he was enabled to observe the general trend of Eastern affairs and the phe- 
nomena of evolution so interesting to thinking foreigners, and especially to our own people.—Ebr!rTor. ] 


URING my recent visit to Japan I 
was singularly favored by the 
courtesy of Marquis Ito, to whom 

| had letters of introduction, and by the 
kindness of my old army friend, Colonel 
Buck, who has been for some five years 
the able representative of our Govern- 
ment at Tokio. I feel that my opportu- 
nities for seeing the country and get- 
ting acquainted with its people were ex- 
ceptionally good, and I certainly received 
vivid impressions of the progress that 
has been made in Japan. That progress 
is very significant in its relation to China. 

Japan is admirable in many ways. 
Physically it is a very beautiful coun- 
try. The Japanese are certainly a re- 
markable people. As a nation Japan is 
as compact and cohesive as any nation on 
the globe, and her people are essentially 
patriotic. They are polite, industrious, 
capable and peculiarly ambitious. Re- 
member that it is not. fifty years since 
Commodore Perry opened the Empire to 


the outside world. It is hardly fair to 
compare Japan with Western Europe or 
with the United States, but compared 
to the rest of Asia she is immeasurably 
in advance. She is still advancing. She 
has over two thousand miles of steam 
railway in operation and is steadily 
building more. There are tramways in 
Tokio and Nagoya; gas and electric 
plants in most of the larger cities, and 
the representative of R.,G. Dun & Co., 
who returned on the steamer with me, 
told me that the commercial marine of 
Japan, registered in her home ports, now 
exceeds three million tons. The Japan- 
ese steam lines connect with Vancouver, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Honolulu, Aus- 
tralia and all the Chinese coast ports and 
Vladivostock. 

Ambitious as the Japanese unquestion- 
ably are, I do not believe that Japan seeks 
to profit by the misfortunes of China or 
desires to wrest from those misfortunes 
her own aggrandizement. I do not be- 
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lieve that Japan seeks loot or present ter- 
ritorial expansion at the expense of 
China. On the contrary, Japan regards 
China with affectionate reverence, and 
has a most earnest desire to assist China 
in all possible development. She wishes 
China to wake up, to become strong and 
to be in fact as well as in name a na- 
tion. All that Japan can do to bring this 
about will be done with patience, deli- 
cacy, and with a persistence that I do not 
believe can be finally baffled. 

China is beginning to wake up. I 
think there can be no doubt about this. 
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The widespread Boxer outrages seem to 


me sure evidence of this. They were a 
protest against the nascent movement to- 
ward reform. Wherever they occurred 
they testified that the spirit of reform 
had begun to stir the waters. Unfor- 
tunate as these outrages were I must still 
think them a very hopeful sign. I have 
told you that Japan has a feeling of rev- 
erence for China. This is not for the 
helpless and discordant China of to-day, 
but for that great China of the past that 
gave Japan her literature, her philosophy, 
her first art and her religion. It is this 
reverence for the China of the past that 
makes Japan so patient, so tender, so 
moderate and yet so determined to be 
really helpful to the China of the present. 
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I talked about China with Japanese of 
all classes, from the statesmen who guide 
the work of the Empire to the coolies 
who ran with my jinriksha, and I found 
that the real dream of the Japanese is 
that there is to be a China, awakened, 
alert, developed into a real nation and 
strong enough to be a power not only in 
Asia, but in the world. Japan is stead- 
ily acquiring the industrial and scientific 
education of Europe and America. She 
is assimilating what we know and what 
we can do. The Japanese do not seem 
to me to be an essentially inventive peo- 
ple. They acquire; adapt and use, but 
have hardly yet reached the point where 
they improve upon our methods. With 
wonderful honesty of judgment Japan 
recognized her deficiency when first 
brought into contact with the nations of 
the West, and with unprecedented pa- 
tience, humility, intelligence and unanim- 
ity of purpose she has sought and still 
seeks to remedy these deficiencies. It 
has been a great work well done. When 
you recall what she was in 1853 you will 
realize this more clearly. Japan was 
then a medieval nation. She had art, 
temples: a completely developed feudal 
system and good loca! industries. But 
she knew literally nothing of modern 
science, and was where Europe was 
about the year 800, without any of the 
impulses of what we understand of 
Christian development. To-day she has 
not only railways, telegraphs and ma- 
chine shops, but a very complete and 
general system of popular education, be- 
ginning with the kindergarten and cul- 
minating in two great national universi- 
ties, one at Tokio and one at Kioto. 
There are more than two thousand stu- 
dents in the university at Tokio and near- 
ly half of the children of school age are 
in the public schools of Japan. 

Now that she has fairly won to the 
front among the powers of the world, 
she is reaching out a hand to help China 
climb. There are in Japanese colleges 
and schools to-day more than five hun- 
dred Chinese students who are being ed- 
ucated by the Japanese in modern science 
and in Japanese methods. Right here 
remember that.the Japanese are Orien- 
tals, and that altho the average China- 
man still looks down or pretends to look 
down upon the “ Jap” he will take from 
the Jap what he pig-headedly will not 
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take from. the European or the Ameri- 
can. 

But it is a hard task to wake China 
up. It will be a long task. It will re- 
quire the patience and the sympathy of 
an Oriental race io do it. And this seems 
to me the great advantage that Japan 
has and will have in her self-imposed 
task. The bulk of the organized inertia 
of China is so immense, so compact, so 
weighty, that all the forces of our West- 
ern civilization may for a long time beat 
against this inertia without apparent re- 
sult. Possibly the wearing of the pig 
tail by the Chinaman may help to make 
clear what I mean. ‘This pig tail was 
originally a badge of servitude imposed 
by the Manchurian conquerors. This 
was-two hundred and fifty years ago, 
and the Chinaman has become so wedded 
to this badge of shame that probably an 
attempt to abolish it would stir all China 
to fierce resentment. But the Japanese 
since their occupation of Formosa have 
already succeeded in inducing very many 
of the Formosans to give up its use. 
This conservatism, intense and unreason- 
ing, seems to extend to everything in 
China. Precedent rules everything. 
The Chinese worship their past as they 
do their ancestors. You can see how 
difficult must be the task of trying to get 
China and the Chinese to adapt them- 
— to the ways and methods of to- 

ay. 

To add to the hardship of the task, the 
feeling of China for Japan is not at all 
reverential. It was the Chinese habit to 
regard Japan as a vassal and the Jap- 
anese as inferiors, and while the re- 
cent victories of the Japanese in their 
war with China have made Japan self-re- 
liant and thoroughly confident in her 
own power and future, they have done 
but little to abate the insolences of the 
Chinese. In fact, surprising as the state- 
ment may seem, comparatively few Chi- 
nese really know that Japan whipped 
them. There are few good roads in 
China; no Chinese newspapers away 
trom the coast; and very little communi- 
cation between the Chinese of the dif- 
ferent provinces. 

This fact presents another great im- 
pediment to the development of China. 
The Chinese, tho practically all of one 
race, are not really a nation as we un- 
derstand a nation. They are an aggre- 


gation of tribes speaking widely diverse 
dialects of the same general language. 
They do not seem to be moved by any 
impulse of national patriotism, and so 
far they seem incapable of any united 
movement. What affects one part does 
not affect the others, and altho China is 
surrounded and attacked from without 
by the tremendous forces of our modern 
civilization it will be many years before 
the Chinese, as a people, realize their 
true situation and see themselves and the 
rest of the world with any sense of true 
proportion. But the organized inertia 
of China is being attacked by forces that 
must in the end be successful. The rock 
is hard and the drilling slow, but the dy- 
namite of modern thought will certainly 
and at the last explode the mass. The 
processes of education are slow but sure. 
The entrance of railroads, telephones, 
telegraphs and Western inventions, the 
constant spread of the commercial spirit 
and the intense commercial rivalries of 
Western merchants, the resulting and 
growing unrest among the Chinese peo- 
ple, and the three tremendous facts that 
Japan, Formosa and the Philippines are 
close to the Chinese coast, make certain 
the final awakening of China. 

I do not look upon the awakening of 
China as being any danger to ourselves 
and to Europe. China is so far from us 
that her development will be to our ad- 
vantage and not to our detriment. I 
take no stock in the cry of the yellow 
peril. Civilized China will take our 
goods and use our products. We shall 
deal with her, and a new customer will 
never constitute a new danger. With- 
in the last decade we have probably more 
than trebled our trade with China. I 
hope that the United States will continue 
to be effectively the friend of China, and 
instead of ever becoming jealous of Jap- 
anese influence in China will help Japan 
to be effectively the friend of China. 
With her seaports under European con- 
trol it will be a long time before China 
can ever become a sea power. When 
China wakes up and begins to move she 
will move westward toward the Urals 
and not eastward toward us. Our mer- 
chants and manufacturers ought to take 
immediate and wise advantage of our op- 
portunities and of our situation on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Philippines. We 
have much to learn in the way of pre 
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senting our goods and accommodating 
their make and styles to our customers in 
the East. We certainly should consider 
their needs, and I don’t think it would 
be unwise to consider their possible prej- 
udices. The foreign trade of Japan is 
constantly increasing, and we are not 
getting that proportion to which our sit- 
uation on the east side of the Pacific and 
our industrial abilities justly entitle us. 
The English and the Germans, especially 
the Germans, are exploiting with energy 
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and shrewdness, and they are getting 
trade that logically belongs to us. 

I found new Japan calling Commodore 
Perry its father and celebrating the 
Fourth of July with more than Yankee 
fervor. When I sailed from Yokohoma 
the town was fairly ablaze with our flag. 
This gratitude deserves our friendship, 
and I heartily hope that Japan may real- 
ize her brightest dream of effective 
friendship for China. 


Broox.iyn, N. Y. 


A Study of the “Maine Law” 


By Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D., 


PresipENT oF WesTeERN Reserve UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE 


OGETHER with the large body of 

my fellow citizens I confess to a 

great interest in what is known 

as the “ Maine Law.” For the “ Maine 
Law” presents the most prolonged en- 
deavor which, so far as I know, has ever 
been made in the world’s history for reg- 
ulating certain details of private life by 
general statute. The following para- 
graphs are written as a result of a bit of 
study given to the application of this law. 
The place in which this application is 
made is the town of Farmington. Farm- 
ington is among the most civilized and 
charming of all the villages of the State 
of Maine. Intervale and hill, forest and 
field are happily blended. The popula- 
tion, with the exception of a small body 
of Canadian French, is of pure Ameri- 
can stock. It is a town of noble per- 
sonal heritages and associations. Here 
Jacob Abbott lived, wrote and died. 
Here also in his estate of “ Fewacres ” 
his children, the inheritors of a most 
worthy name, entered into large and rich 
relations. The brother of Jacob, John 
S. C. Abbott, was for a time pastor of 
the Old South Church. It is a town of 
schools. One of the four State Normal 
schools is here situated, and here also for 
many years flourished the Little Blue 
Family School. The chief occupations 
are farming and leisure; outside, farm- 
ing is the chief work: inside, leisure. 
People tive, and live well, on very little. 
It is a town of effectual economies. In 
the chief of its four villages, familiar- 


ly called the “ Hill,” is established what 
is known as the town liquor agency, or, 
in brief, the town agency. As the phrase, 
“Maine Law,” indicates a State regula- 
tion of the sale or non-sale of liquor, as 
if that were the chief crime of which the 
citizens of the State were in peril, so the 
name “town agency” seems to convey 
the evidence that the chief business of the 
town is in the dispensing of alcoholic 
liquors. The town agency consists of a 
man as agent and a storeroom wherein 
are a half dozen kegs of liquor. The 
agent is the agent immediately of the 
selectmen of the town. But he acts un- 
der the law of the State which is as fol- 
lows (Chapter 27, Section 19, Revised 
Statutes, 1883): ‘‘ Agents of towns au- 
thorized to sell intoxicating liquors shall 
keep a record in a suitable book of the 
amount of intoxicating liquors purchased 
by them, specifying the kind and quantity 
of each, the price paid and of whom pur- 
chased ; and they shall also keep a rec- 
ord of the kinds and quantity of liquors 
sold by them, the date of sale and the 
price, the name of the purchaser and the 
price for which it was sold.” In Section 
22 the agent is instructed “to sell in- 
toxicating liquor for medicinal, mechan- 
ical and manufacturing purposes only,” 
and in the next section is forbidden to 
sell “ to any intemperate person of whose 
habits he has been notified by his rela- 
tives.” 

Through the courtesy of one of the se- 
lectmen of Farmington I have lately 
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been able to exainine the record of the 
sales for the last months. The entries 
contained in the little book are interest- 
ing. The kinds of liquor sold, and they 
are not numerous, consist of 95 per cent. 
of clear alcohol. After alcohol, by a 
long distance, follow whisky, rum, wines 
and ales in sma!l proportions. The 
amount of liquor sold I can best indicate 
by saying that its value on each of the 
seven days selected arbitrarily runs as 
follows: $12.61, $11.82, $9.40, $9.99, 
$8.73, $13.85 and $16.63, or essentially 
$12 for each day. The number of dif- 
ferent purchasers of a single week is 
about 170, and the average amount pur- 
chased by each patron represents forty 
cents. The purpose of the purchaser is 
not indicated upon the record. But the 
legal purposes for which liquor is used, 
medicinal, mechanical and manufactur- 
ing, are not the only purposes. Of 
course the larger part of all these sales 
are sales for drinking as a beverage. It 
is the opinion of the doctors and other 
intelligent people that liquor of the value 
of $500 would serve all needs recog- 
nized by the law every year. The fact 
that liquor is used chiefly as a beverage is 
indicated in the large sale of alcohol. 
For alcohol represents the cheapest meth- 
od of stimulation. Half and half, water 
and alcohol, or two-thirds alcohol and 
one-third water together with spices and 
sugar, presents a liquor which very rap- 
idly intoxicates the Maine citizen. 

Altho the statute, as I have quoted it, 
is prohibitory upon agents in selling for 
other than medicinal, mechanical and 
manufacturing purposes, it is clear that 
these agents, in common with a great 
many others, interpret the law according 
to their own judgment. For on the list 
were several purchasers whom every one 
in Farmington knows to be drunkards, 
and drunkards of long standing. In one 
of several conversations with the agent 
I ventured to interrogate him upon the 
propriety of selling liquor to men who 
are notorious tipplers. In answer he 
said: “‘ I am very careful to sell them just 
enough to keep them going. If I do not 
sell it at all they will send away for it 
and have it come to their homes, and 
then they will make themselves drunk. 
I told A the other day he was com- 
ing too often, and I shut him off to one 
pint of liquor a week. He wanted a 
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pint every four days. You see,” he con- 
tinued, “that these men have been drink- 
ing so long that they have become dis- 
eased and they must have it.” 

The single town agency in Farming- 
ton serves not only Farmington but sev- 
eral surrounding towns. A population 
of probably about 10,000 people is served 
by this agency. 

It should now be said that the legal 
means for the sale of liquor is only one 
of several conditions or methods for its 
sale. The agent said: “ People tell me 
that I sell about a quarter of all the 
liquor sold in the town.” Of course, no 
exact estimate can be made. On refer- 
ring the opinion of the agent to an able 
lawyer, who has also served as municipal 
judge, he said that the estimate was alto- 
gether too high. His impression was 
that the town agency sold one-half or 
two-thirds of all that was sold. Of 
course, also, liquor is bought and 
brought into Farmington by people by 
whom it is not sold. But to what ex- 
tent no man knoweth. 

These, therefore, are some of the es- 
sential and significant facts of the 
“Maine Law” as it is applied to the 
people of Farmington and its neighbor- 
hood. Standing upon this basis of facts 
and also upon the basis of observation 
of Farmington through many years, I 
wish to say three things: First, I see lit- 
tle or no drinking in Farmington; sec- 
ond, I seldom see any drunkenness in 
Farmington. On the Fourth of July, 
when I presume there were three thou- 
sand people in the village, and on the 
summer circus day, when there must have 
been at least two thousand, I saw ‘only 
two men who gave any evidence of’ being 
the worse for drink. Neither eye nor 
ear usually sees evidence of drinking, 
and yet, third, the number of drunkards 
in this village of Farmington, the village 
being composed of about 1,200 persons, is 
startling to both mind and heart. Easily 
I have just counted up the names of 
fourteen men who have seriously injured 
or wrecked character and career, and ir- 
reparably harmed their families through 
drunkenness. I told my estimate to a 
well-known citizen who knows the vil- 
lage, and he said that my number was al- 
together too small.. In this number were 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, as well as 
small farmers and laborers. It is a rec- 
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ord which makes the spirit sad, for in it 
throb the breaking hearts of wives and 
children, or, what is worse, the throbs of 
hearts that will not break, so trusting and 
loving and hopeful are they of a refor- 
mation that will never be. 

Between the first two statements that 
I have just made—the little apparent 
drinking and the little apparent drunken- 
ness—and the third statement—the great 
number of drunkards—exists a contrari- 
ness which puzzles me a good deal. Of 
course one may say that I don’t go 
where drinking and drunkenness are, and 
that drunkenness does not naturally 
come where I am. Possibly the remark 
is more or less true, but it cannot be that 
it covers all the conditions. I am in- 
clined to believe that the explanation, at 
least in part, is three things. The meth- 
od of drinking by one’s self, secretly, 
much more easily makes the drunkard 
than drinking openly and in fellowship. 
He therefore drinks more. And he 
soon drinks until he does lose himself. It 
is fitting also to remark that in the vil- 
lage drunkenness is more easily distin- 
guished than in the city. I have passed 
all my life since the days of boyhood in 
the three cities of Cambridge, Minneap- 
olis and Cleveland. In these three cities 
of about 700,000 inhabitants I do not 
know of fourteen drunkards, but in the 
village of Farmington I do know of four- 
teen, and more. But in Farmington it 
is evident that the drunkard more easily 
comes into superficial observation. It 
is also to be said that the liquor sent into 
Maine for private consumption and for 
illegal sale is beastly stuff, or worse than 
beastly, for no beast would drink it. Men 
who drink such stuff, of course, disin- 
tegrate their intellects, harden their 
hearts, soften their wills and damn their 
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whole characters. These three facts of 
solitary drinking, of great ease in dis- 
covering the drunkard, and of the beast- 
ly and deadly character of the liquor it- 
self may easily explain the contradiction 
between the lack of apparent drinking 
and drunkenness and the significant 
number of drunkards themselves. 

On the basis of this statement I wish 
to say further I believe in Farmington 
under the prohibitory law less liquor is 
sold than would be sold under a system 
of high license. In case a high license 
prevailed in Maine, and were in use in 
Farmington and the other towns in 
Franklin County, it is probable that no 
less than fifty saloons would speedily be 
established. In not a few cities the pro- 
portion of the number of saloons to the 
number of population is not one saloon to 
two hundred, but one saloon to one hun- 
dred and fifty people. Fifty saloons in 
the village of Farmington, New Sharon 
and the surrounding towns would repre- 
sent an expenditure much larger than the 
expenditure now made by the town 
agency together with all the money that 
is received through illegal selling. The 
fifty saloons, I doubt not, would receive 
every year $50,000. The amount now 
received in Farmington and surrounding 
towns for liquor is not, I believe, more 
than $15,000, of which about $5,000 is 
the sum, I presume, which the agent will 
this year receive. On the pure basis of 
money Farmington is better off under 
the “ Maine Law ” than it would be un- 
der a license system. On other grounds, 
too, I believe it is far better off, but the 
discussion of this consideration would 
carry me from the field of fact into a 
field of debate which it is not my pres- 
ent purpose to enter. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


A Glance 


By Robert Haven Schauffler 


Prologue. 


I move in treacherous places, 
And _ everywhere I go 
That luring siren-face is, 
To draw me, ere I know 
My danger, over that smooth brink above 
The torrent-worn, dark precipice of love. 


Epilogue. 


I move in radiant places. 
Methought, one glance ago, 
I roamed dark mountain-bases 
Where cafion waters flow; 
But now my feet are on the hights above 
The shadowy wood line, in the lands of love! 
Princeton, N, J, 
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A Biographical Sketch 
By Sydney Reid 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
son of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
has been appointed an Associate 

Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court by President Roosevelt and has 
accepted the appointment. He has been 
a member of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts for the last twenty years 
and Chief Justice of that tribunal since 
August 2d, 1899. 

Justice Holmes is a many-sided man 
and his vision and sympathies extend far 
beyond the bounds of a court room. 

To his army friends far and wide he 
is known as “ The Captain” because 
of his father’s story, “My Hunt After 
the Captain,” which was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly during War time. 

Young Holmes was at Harvard just 
about to graduate when President Lin-. 
coln issued his first call for troops. He 
responded and went to the front, re- 
enlisting later. At Antietam a rifle ball 
went through his neck while he was lead- 
ing on Company A, Twentieth Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, of which he was 
Acting Captain. A telegram informed 
his father, who immediately went South 
in search of his only son, who might be 
dying. They missed each other and the 
anxious father searched through many 
cities. At last the search was successful 
and Dr. Holmes writes: 

“In the first car on the fourth seat to 
the right I saw my Captain. There saw 
I him, even my firstborn whom I had 
sought through many cities. 

“* How are you, boy?’ 

“* How are you, dad?’ 

“Such are the proprieties of life as 
they are observed among us Anglo- 
Saxons of the nineteenth century, de- 
cently disguising those natural impulses 
that made Joseph, the Prime Minister of 
gypt, weep aloud, so that the Egyptians 
and the house of Pharaoh heard—nay, 
which had once overcome his shaggy old 


uncle Esau so entirely that he fell on his 
brother’s neck and cried like a baby in 
the presence of all the women.” 

In spite of the humor that illumines 
it and in spite of its happy ending, “ My 
Hunt For the Captain” is searchingly 














OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Chief Justice Massachusetts Supreme Court 


pathetic, embalming as it does the story 
of a father’s rare love and desperate fears. 

Dr. Holmes was very proud of his son 
and firm in the belief that he would make 
his mark in the world. The progress of 
young Oliver was an unceasing source 
of delight to him. The latter served for 
three years in the Massachusetts Volun- 
teers and was thrice wounded—in the 
breast at Ball’s Bluff, in the neck at An- 
tietam, and in the foot at Marye’s Hill, 
Fredericksburg. 

After his return to Boston and study- 
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ing law, young Holmes became editor 
of the American Law Review, which po- 
sition he occupied till 1873, when he be- 
came a member of the firm of Shattuck, 
Holmes & Munroe, with which he re- 
mained till 1882, when he was for a few 
months professor of law in Harvard Law 
School, going thence to the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court Bench. His stand- 
ing as an author is maintained by his 
published lectures on the Common Law, 
delivered at Lowell Institute, his pub- 
lished speeches and the fact that he was 
the editor of the twelfth edition of Kent’s 
Commentaries. 

Justice Holmes was born in Boston on 
March 8th, 1841, and is consequently 
sixty-one years of age. He is the second 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts who has been appointed 
to the United States Supreme Court 
within the last quarter of a century, as 
Justice Horace Gray, whom Justice 
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Holmes succeeds in the Supreme Court, 
was Chief Justice of Massachusetts 
twenty-one years ago. Justice Gray’s 
resignation has been in the President’s 
hands for about a month. He had a 
stroke of paralysis last January and has 
since had another. 

Workingmen generally will welcome 
Justice Holmes’s accession to the Su- 
preme Court bench, as he has long been 
the consistent friend of organized labor 
wherever he has found it acting within 
its rights. He has made a record in 
Massachusetts, defending the right of 
workmen to organize and act together: 

“So long as they do no violence and 
threaten no violence.” 

Justice Holmes is a man of brilliant 
parts and especially equipped for deal- 
ing with the new issues raised by new 
industrial and economic conditions, 
especially the growth of trusts. 

New Yorx City, 


Jurist and Stylist 
By George P. Morris 


HE great judge not only thinks log- 
ically but speaks or writes in a 
limpid and varied stvle. 

The selection of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, now. Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
to be a member of the Federal Supreme 
Court, has with reason much interested 
his fellow countrymen, for his own, -his 
father’s and the country’s sake. 

He knows much, and feels deeply. Can 
he with anything like his father’s prose 
style tell what he thinks and feels? Let 
us see. 

He is addressing veterans of the Civil 
War. Remember that he also is a vet- 
eran, familiarly known as “ Captain 
Holmes” to this day, and a man who 
has known what he calls “the incom- 
municable éxperience of war:” 

“ Accidents may call up events of the war. 
You see a battery of guns go by at a trot, and 
for a moment you are back at White Oak 
Swamp, or Antietam, or on the Jerusalem 
Road. You hear a few shots fired in the dis- 
tance, and for a moment your heart stops, as 
you say to yourself, The skirmishers are at it, 
and listen for the long roll of fire from the 


main line. You meet an old comrade after 
many years’ absence; he recalls the moment 
when you were nearly surrounded by the 
enemy, and again there comes before you that 
swift and cunning thinking on which once 
hung life or freedom—Shall I stand the best 
chance if I try the pistol or the saber on that 
man who means to stop me? Will he get his 
carbine free before I can reach him, or can I 
kill him first?” 


This doubtless is a bit of autobiog- 
raphy, and all the more realistic because 
it is. 

He is addressing the lawyers of the 
Suffolk bar on the theme of law: 


“ To the lover of the law how small a thing 
seem the novelist’s tales of the loves and fates 
of Daphnis and Chloe! How pale a phantom 
even the Circe of poetry, transforming man- 
kind with intoxicating dreams of fiery ether, 
and the foam of summer seas, and glowing 
greensward, and the white arms of women! 
For him no less a history will suffice than that 
of the moral life of his race. For him every 
text that he deciphers, every doubt that he 
resolves, adds a new feature to the unfolding 
panorama of man’s destiny upon this earth. 
Nor will the task be done until by the farthest 
stretch of human imagination he has seen 
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with his eyes the birth and growth of society, 
and by the farthest stretch of reason he has 
understood the philosophy of its being. When 
I think thus of the law I see a princess might- 
ier than she who once wrought at Bayeux, 
eternally weaving into her dim web figures of 
the ever-lengthening past, figures too dim to 
be noticed by the idle, too symbolic to be in- 
terpreted except by her pupils, but to the dis- 
cerning eye disclosing every painful step and 
every world-shaking contest by which man- 
kind has worked and fought its way from 
savage isolation to organic social life.” 


He is eulogizing a distinguished mem- 
ber of the bar, whose long career as an 
advocate was partially to be found pre- 
served in the long list of cases in the 
court’s judicial decrees, the court re- 
ports being conceived of by him as a rec- 
ord of human lives: 

“T have seen upon the section of an an- 
cient tree the annual rings marked off which 
grew while the Black Prince was fighting the 
French, while Shakespeare wrote his plays, 
while England was a Commonwealth, while a 
later republic arose over western waters and 
grew so great as to shake the world. And so, 
I often think, may all our histories be marked 
off upon the backs of the unbroken series of 
our reports. As we go down the long line—at 
every step, as on the Appian Way, a tomb— 
we can see the little space within which Mason 
rose, grew mighty, and was no more—or Dex- 
ter, or Choate. or Bartlett, or Lord, or Sweet- 
ser. 


He is describing the change in point of 
view and emphasis of argument in law 
from Plowden’s time to that of Lord 
Ellenborough, and from that to our own 
day, a difference he says as marked as 
the difference between’ Cowley’s poetry 
and Shelley’s, and he predicts still great- 


er changes. And then he adds, using as 
is his wont, the figures of speech of mar- 
tial life, and with a touch of his never ab- 
sent contemplation of the mystery of life 
and death: 
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“And so the eternal procession moves on, 
we in the front for the moment; and stretch- 
ing away against the insatiable sky, the black 
spearheads of the army that has been passing 
in unbroken line already for near a thousand 
years.” 


The chronology of this is not clear, 
but the idea appeals strongly to your 
imagination, and is vivid as a word-pic- 
ture. 

His philosophy of life has its merit as 
a piece of English prose, if not touched 
with any distinctly Christian sentiments : 


“That the joy of life is living, is to put all 
one’s powers as far as they will go; that the 
measure of success is obstacles overcome; to 
ride boldly at what is in front of you, be it 
fence or enemy; to pray not for comfort, but 
for combat; to keep the soldier’s faith against 
the doubts of civil life, more besetting and 
harder to overcome than all the misgivings of 
the battlefield, and to remember that duty is 
not to be proved in the evil day, but then to 
be obeyed unquestioningly ; to love glory more 
than the temptations of wallowing ease, but to 
know that one’s final judge and only rival is 
one’s self.” 


The constant allusions to literature, 
native and foreign, the ever-recurring 
references to symbolism and its import 
to men, the felicitous coining of such 
phrases as “ the palpitating manifoldness 
of a truly civilized life,” “ the temptestu- 
ous untamed streaming of the world,” 
“the swift monotonous iteration of 
death,” and the conception of life as a 
“ gallop across the world ” all show that 
it was not for naught that the youth 
grew up in a poet’s and essayist’s home, 
and had for his early associates books 
and men of culture. His is a many- 
sided nature; the poet, the warrior, the 
scientist, the reformer, the philosopher, 
each finding utterance in turn. 

Boston, Mass. 
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E was an old Scots’ sailor and he 
told me the story in a roaring ship- 
yard beside the dirty Clyde. He 

spoke in the strong accent of his father- 
land, which I shall not attempt to repro- 
duce. He was, moreover, a survival of 
the days not so long gone by when sea- 
men were superstitious and thought twice 
before doing a good many things that 
their twentieth century successors do 
without hesitation. His yarn impressed 
me therefore as not devoid of interest. ° I 
found out afterward, quite incidentally, 
that he had been the first mate. Perhaps 
this accounts for the atmosphere of sa- 
gacity which surrounds that individual. 

* * * * * * 

Every ship must start her career with 
a clean record. So say all seamen, and 
if they don’t know, who should? Three 
things in particular are dangerous for a 
new vessel: to be launched on a Friday, 
to “ hang ” on the ways, and to turn land- 
ward when she takes the water. 

Why? Because the launch makes the 
luck of the ship. So the seafolk tell us, 
and who should know better than they? 
In the great Clyde bank yards of Scot- 
land they have built ships for more than 
a century, but they are very chary on 
these points. The old workmen. tell 
strange tales of the sea and its fortunes. 
Launched on a Friday? Ay, they did 
that for the “ Maxwelton ” freighter, and 
she struck the Virgin Rocks on her first 
trip—at least that’s the story, and not a 
man of her. crew was left to. deny it. 
Hang on the ways? Ay, that was the 
“Emulous ” battleship, and she opened 


her bow-plates in a Biscay gale, cruising. 


with the Channel Squadron, and they 
shoved her ashore at Ferrol and spent 
£30,000 in repairs. Swing shoreward, in- 
stead of seaward? Ay, that’s the 
“ Drumalis ”—but here’s the yarn they 
tell about her. 
In truth, the “ Drumalis ” started with 
a handicap, her keel being laid down on 
the thirteenth of the month. She was a 
four-masted stee! sailing ship, designed 
for speed and heavy freights. They were 
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Luck of the 


By A. B. 






« Drumalis”’ 
De Mille 


proud of her in the yard—one of the big 
concerns at Greenock—and made a quick 
job, having the lower masts stepped and 
the hull ready in record time. Then 
Sandy MacPherson, foreman, fell from 
the taffrail and mangled himself on the 
ways. 

The yard lay just where the river wi- 
dens. A successful launch depended 
largely .on the tide. And when the 
“ Druimalis ” stood completed spring-tide 
came on a Friday. Now the yard-master 
knew the ancient tradition and would 

ladly have deferred the launch. But 
resh orders were coming in. All his 
stocks .were occupied, and he needed 
yard-room. So the business went for- 
ward. An M. P.’s wife smashed a bottle 
of champagne over the keen bows, 
pressed an’electric button and the “ Dru- 
malis”” moved. She slid perhaps twenty 
yards, gathering way ; then came a jar—a 
check—a groan of steel on steel. She had 
hung on the ways. 

The yard-master fled from the launch- 
ing platform with strange Scotch oaths. 
In a moment he was far down under the 
immense curve of the hull. The damage 
proved trifling, however, and after an 
hour’s work the great mass moved again, 
just at'the turn of the tide. 

This time there was no mishap. The 
“ Drumalis ” took the water in a thunder 
of foam. A fine spectacle she made, and 
some workmen raised a cheer. But their 
voices died away, for the new vessel 
swung slowly around until her bow 
pointed fair up river. 

“ Ah, the luck o’ the puir barkie,” mut- 
tered the workmen. “She swings tae 
the land and no tae the sea!” 

The yard-master cursed the luck. She 
was out of his hands at last. He watched 
her being. towed away on the ebb tide 
with a sense of relief. She had killed 
one of his best men and injured his run- 
ways. 

But the luck of the “ Drumalis ” ac- 
companied her. She lost an anchor on 
the Tail of the Bank—the best anchorage 
on the Clyde, where no well-conditioned 
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THE LUCK OF THE “DRUMALIS” 


ship would carry away a rope-yarn. At 
Liverpool the riggers were set to work. 
One of these fell from the break of the 
poop and split his collar-bone. The own- 
ers said he had no business to be standing 
there. Another slipped on the open deck 
and snapped his ankle. The owners sent 
him twenty pounds, incidentally pointing 
out the folly of .giving a ship a bad name. 
In dry dock the “ Drumalis” sat down 
too hard upon her after keel-blocks, 
whereby five of them disappeared 
through the flooring of the dock. The 
owners carried the matter into court— 
and lost their case. 

By this time even the stevedores and 
lightermen looked askance at her. She was 
chartered to load chalk in London for 
United States ports, but it was a little 
difficult to secure a crew for the voyage 
round. Finally she got away in charge of 
ten drunkards and seven lunatics—at 
least this was the captain’s statement 
when he tied up at the West India Docks 
and went ashore to get some sleep. 

The journey along the coast had been 
exciting, as you might say. On the 3ar 
of the Mersey the “ Drumalis” nearly 
sank an excursion steamer. Farther 
down a fog, coupled with an easterly 
deviation in the compass, brought them 
upon the Devon cliffs and almost into the 
tide-race of Lundy Island. Off Land’s 
End the foretopsail yard fetched away 
during a dead calm, bringing much of 
the foretop with it to the deck. By Dover 
she stuck half an hour on an unexpected 
shoal. And coming up the Thames she 
fouled a cattle-boat, killed three oxen, 
and arrived at the docks with a bale of 
hay on her bowsprit end. 

Then for a while things went better. 
The “ Drumalis” received 800 tons of 


_ chalk without a hitch. Next the owners 


cast about for a crew to take her over 
to New York. Her reputation had fol- 
lowed her, however. It was known 
throughout seafaring London and men 
were not forthcoming except at special 
wages. Even then only twenty-seven 
signed articles, instead of the thirty-six 
required. As captain they engaged—at 
a price—the man who sailed her round 
from Liverpool. His name was Jamie 
MacLachlan; but he was not so Scotch 
as that name implies, or he would never 
have taken command of the “ Drumalis ” 
with all her bad luck upon her. 
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The owners, wishing to show their 
freedom from superstition, ordered their 
ship to sea on a Friday. 

* So vara unnecessairy,” said the First 
Mate (who was a Scotchman) disgust- 
edly. ‘‘ She’s fair rotten wi’ bad luck as 
it is.” And he at once developed an 
alarming case of cholera morbus, which 
kept him ashore for twenty-four hours. 
Whereby, as he could not be left behind, 
they hauled out on Saturday. 

The “ Drumalis ” was a splendid craft 
of 1,200 tons. Captain Jamie felt proud 
of her as she stormed down channel, car- 
rying every stitch they were able to set. 
Her speed and handiness surprised. him. 
He began to feel more hopeful about the 
whole situation. 

But ye’ll no forget the barkie’s luck,” 
grumbled the dour First Mate. “ It’s ill 
talkin’ in sae triflin’ a way. A’m thinkin’ 
poor luck ’ll follow us.” 

And so it did. On the second day, be- 
fore they were clear of the crowded chan- 
nel, the wind veered to the south and a 
thick mist rose out of the sea. Shortly 
afterward a racing liner came tearing 
through the fog and scraped off one of 
their quarter-boats. In the manner of 
her kind she passed without a stop, being 
overdue at Southampton and pressed for 
time. But she left a section of | her bridge 
hanging to the stern of the “ Drumalis.” 

“And it might hae been waur!” re- 
marked the First Mate, grimly. 

Three days out a sailor was injured by 
a falling block. Ten days, seven cases 
of dysentery were discovered. The Cap- 
tain said it was the meat. The cook said 
it was the water. The First Mate said 
it was the luck of the “ Drumalis.” This 
reduced the effective crew to nineteen—a 
small company for so large a ship. In 
fine weather they crowded on sail and let 
her drive. But fine weather was scarce. 
Fifteen days out they met a head wind 
which rose to a gale in six hours and 
lasted until all hands were exhausted by 
working their big vessel. The wire rig- 
ging cut like steel rods and the new can- 
vas was as stiff as a board. Thus they 
drew slowly across the Atlantic and ap- 
proached the American coast. 

Seaward from New York, three hun- 
dred miles to the northeast; the ocean is 
scored with strange currents. Here the 
mighty Gulf Stream trends away. from 
the rugged shores of Nova Scotia and the 
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strong Fundy tides impinge upon it. All 
the sea in those parts is vexed by baffling 
conditions. Many a good ship has been 
drawn northward there to her fate in the 
vast grip of mysterious waters. No won- 
der, then, that the ‘“‘ Drumalis ” went out 
of her course. 

On the heels of the storm followed 
calm and heavy fog. The “ Drumalis ” 
lifted softly to the long rollers. The wind 
hauled into the southwest. You could 
not see the main-mast from the poop, nor 
the fo’c’sle from amidships. At noon on 
the fifth day of thick weather the First 
Mate sought the Captain. 

“Do ye ken ye’re bearings yet?” he 
asked. 

“Can I get my bearings with never a 
glimpse o’ sun the last half week?” re- 
torted the other. 

“Then A’m thinkin’ there’s danger in 
the air,” continued the First Mate. “ A’m 
no sayin’ whether it’s to be collision, or 
fire, or just the periol o’ deep waters. 
Lut it’s come to me in a dream, Captain 
MacLachlan, we’re by ordinar’ in danger. 
Tis the luck o’ the ‘ Drumalis’ has fol- 
lowed us o'er all the Western Ocean.” 

“ We're drawing up on the Hook,” said 
the Captain ; “ and where’s the danger in 
that? Man ye’re crazed for want of sleep. 
We'll make New York to-morrow. We'll 
‘ be docked by night.” But he ordered out 
the deep sea lead. 

The first cast showed 80 fathoms. An 
hour later they got 75. Still the fog heid. 
The “ Drumalis”” movéd on powerfully 
with a rustling of huge white sails, An- 
other hour passed. 

“ Forward there!” called the Captain. 
“ Heave your lead!” 

“Thirty fadom!” came the sing-song 
accents of the leadsman. 

“°Tis never the American coast that’s 
shoaling up like this,” muttered the First 
Mate into the fog. 

“ Twenty-five fadom! ” 

“Stand by! Ready about!” roared 
the Captain. “ We’ll make no coast in a 
fog: like this! ” 

Slowly the “ Drumalis ” swung to her 
rudder and bore away on a new tack. 
The wind freshened, ruffling the calm 
water, and the ship heeled slightly. A 
long-drawn air hummed through the 
rigging. 

“°Tis the puir barkie sighing for her 
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doom,” said the First Mate. “ Hark to 
her now!” 

Suddenly the leadsman gave a shout: 

“ Five fadom! Breakers ahead! Port 
yer hellum!” 

Captain Jamie flung himself bodily on 
the wheel. The “ Drumalis ” hesitated, 
surged forward, wavered half a point. 
Then she took bottom with a long, rend- 
ing crash. 

Almost simultaneously the fog rolled 
off the quiet sea. Far away to the north 
extended a low, gray coastline. Straight 
ahead a lighthouse stood up from a nar- 
row spit of sand. Shoreward ran a fea- 
tureless island. Everywhere’ were 
stretches of white sand. 

“Captain MacLachlan!” cried the 
First Mate, “ ye’re twa hunder’ mile off 
yere rightful coorse. Yon’s Nova Scotia. 
New York’s away down yonder to the 
sou’-west. *Tis the luck o’ the ‘ Dru- 
malis.’ Ye’ve picked up the Cape Sable 
Ledges.” 

The thing was true. With all the wide 
sea before her the “ Drumalis” had 
driven upon this grim corner of the land. 

The men of Cape Sable say that no 
ship stranded there has ever got away 
alive. That night a swell began to beat 
in and the stately vessel pounded upon 
the granite bowlders until the big hull 
was full of water. With the first light 
of morning all hands went off in the 
boats. By noon the shoals were breaking 
for miles outside the derelict. Her tall 
masts leaned pitifully against the sky, 
yards askew and sails flying loose. By 
sunset the submerged hull lay like a half- 
tide rock, the surf roaring over it. And 
three days later the following appeared 
in the Boston papers: 





WRECK OF SHIP “ DRUMALIS.” 


For sale, on account of whom it may con- 
cern, on Wednesday next, August —, at 12 
o’clock noon, at Yarmouth, N. S8., the wreck 
of the new four-masted steel sailing ship 
‘‘ Drumalis,” 1,200 tons register, as she now 
lies stranded one mile N. E. of Cape Sable 
Light. Together with all Machinery, Hoist- 
ing and Running Gear, Sails, etc., cargo of 
chaik remaining in ship. 

= per schedule to be submitted at time | 
of sale. 











But the luck of the “ Drumalis ” held 
to the last. A storm came up from the 
south, across a thousand miles of sea, and 
raved over the ledges and tore at the 
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strong steel fabric. For twelve hours 
plates and ribs and bulkheads resisted 
those battering shocks ; then, in the dark- 
ness, the tremendous weight of the 


surges prevailed. The masts went down, 
the hull parted amidships, and the 
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“Drumalis ” found a grave beneath the 
lonesome tide. 

But what would you expect? The luck 
was wrong from the start. So the old 
Scotsman argued with such positiveness 
that I was fain to agree. 

Haurrax, N. S. 


Echoes from the Negro Congress 
By Bishop L. J. Coppin 


Or tHe ArFrican Mertuopist Episcopa, Cuurcu 


HE Negro Young People’s Chris- 
tian and Educational Congress, 
held at Atlanta, Ga., August 6th 

to 11th, was the largest and most signifi- 
cant gathering of the “New Negro” 
that has ever been held in this country. 
The papers published the attendance 
daily, at from seven to ten thousand. 
This vast army of intelligent and repre- 
sentative men and women was given the 
“ freedom of the city,” as nearly as col- 
ored people could expect to enjoy such a 
privilege in a Southern city. The only 
difference, said the Constitution, be- 
tween the reception given them and simi- 
lar gatherings of white people was that 
they were not entertained in the public 
hostelries. The separate street car reg- 
ulations disappeared during the Congress 
week. The conductors did not. help the 
visitors on and off the cars, nor did they 
direct them to specially designated seats. 
The press, day by day was unsparing in 
its praises of the behavior and intelli- 
gence of the delegates in general, and 
did not hesitate to speak of the distin- 
guished ability of those who read papers 
and spoke at the meetings. At the Ex- 
position Building where the meetings 
were held crowds of citizens, white as 
well as colored, went daily, and during 
long hours listened to what was said 
upon the subjects of education and 
Christianity among the negroes. It was 
noticeable that the program did not con- 
tain a single political topic, tho all the 
subjects very naturally had to do with 
preparing men for good citizenship. 
The keynote was sounded in the open- 
ing address of Bishop W. J. Gaines, 
President of the Executive Board, and, in 
a sense remarkable and singular, the 


speakers with but few exceptions fol- 
lowed the same strain. The large crowds 
were so orderly that the chief of police 
said the services of his men were not 
needed ; but, to the contrary, the pres- 
ence of the visitors had a wholesome ef- 
fect even upon the rougher element of 
Atlanta. The saloon people, who al- 
ways expect to do a big business when 
a large gathering comes to town, report 
that there was no increase whatever in 
their receipts. A special feature of the 
Congress was a concert on one of the 
evenings of five hundred voices. So 
popular was this concert that the mana- 
gers were forced to repeat it. In com- 
menting upon it the Constitution said 
that the way the singers handled classic 
music would forever do away with the 
idea that the colored man was an expert 
only in plantation and like melodies. 

Governor Candler, of Georgia, and 
Mayor Mims, of Atlanta, welcomed the 
delegates. Their words were strong and 
cordial. Among other things, the Gov- 
ernor said: “ We have reached the place 
in the history of our country where every 
tub must stand on its own bottom. I am 
surrounded by members of your race to- 
day on this platform, whom I honor as 
highly as I do the Mayor of the city of 
Atlanta, who is also here, because they 
are honest men, because they are reliable 
men. The disposition to judge a man on 
his merit in this country is growing, and 
it will continue to grow.” 

Mayor Livingstone Mims was next in- 
troduced, and after addressing the dele- 
gates as “ fellow citizens,” said in part: 
“When your committee of representa- 
tive colored men waited on me some time 
ago, and invited me to be here on this oc- 
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casion and deliver an address, I assured 
them that there was nothing that could 
give me a greater pleasure than to wel- 
come you here to this city. Your tem- 
porary chairman said that you were here 
to stay, and we wish that you were to 
stay in Atlanta, for we want all the good 
people to remain in this city and the bad 
to leave. There are some bad white peo- 
ple that we would like to have leave as 
well as the bad negroes.” The white 
citizens were of one accord in declaring 
that the personnel of the Congress was 
to them a revelation, and that the meet- 
ing there would surely be productive of 
lasting good in establishing a better un- 
derstanding between the two races. 

In briefly summing up the effects of 
the meeting as it relates to the colored 
people themselves, we have this to say: 
First, it is evident that there is not so 
much diversity of opinion among us as 
to what sort of an education the colored 
youth needs. The Saturday morning 
meeting was perhaps the most enthusi- 
astic of all, the theme being “ Educa- 
tion.” It was ably discussed by several 
speakers, the most conspicuous being 

’rof. John R. Hawkins, of Kittrell Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute of Kittrell, 
N. C., and Dr. Booker T. Washington, of 
Tuskegee. As was expected, Professor 
Hawkins emphasized literary education, 
while Dr. Washington laid great stress 
upon the industrial feature. But hav- 
ing both sides discussed at one and the 
same time it was evident that one was 
not opposing the theory of the other, but 
each was energetically looking out for 
the interest of his particular work. 
The thousands soon caught the spirit of 
the two great educators, and indorsed 
both most emphatically, and in such a 
way as not to be misunderstood. Had the 
Congress accomplished nothing more 
than this it would have been a success. 
Since all sensible people must agree that 
the negro, like all other men, needs the 
education that will fit him for life’s du- 
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ties, whether they ve literary or indus- 
trial, why should there be strife among 
us because some are dealing with one 
phase of the subject while others are en- 
gaged in promoting the other? 

Again, the unanimity of sentiment as 
to how to deal with the “ tap oes prob- 
lem ” was a very noticeable feature. The 
papers, many in number, had been pre- 
pared in different parts of the country, 
the writers not being in touch with each 
other, and yet the prevailing tone was 
moderation, patience. Even when a few 
of the speakers indulged in an outburst 
of eloquence, describing our wrongs in 
such a way as to move the great audi- 
ence, there was no expression of hatred 
or ill-will. 

Another lesson brought out so clearly 
by the Congress is that there are thou- 
sands who by Herculean efforts are la- 
boring to elevate the race, and that the 
work is not confined to a few. There 
were present here men and women rep- 
resenting almost every religious denom- 
ination and every profession. The num- 
ber was estimated by the press as being 
from five to seven thousand delegates, 
really educated men and women, filling 
important posts, and yet the larger num- 
ber by far remained at home. May we 
not say that the undiscovered “ seven 
thousand ” was revealed? Let us hope 
that henceforth they will work hand in 
hand, and with others who will year by 
year join their ranks, constantly decrease 
the illiteracy among us, and at the same 
time elevate the standard of morality and 
Christianity. The Congress closed on 
Sunday night, the roth, and on Monday 
the delegates by special arrangement 
visited Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute on an excursion train. 

A personal inspection of the work that 
is being done at Tuskegee was a fitting 
way to rivet the good impression that 
was made on the delegates, and send 
them home stronger still to labor for the 
uplift of the masses of their people. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





The National Civic Federation 
By R. M. Easley 


SECRETAFY OF THE FEDERATION 


HE public has largely misinter- 
preted the purpose of the Indus- 
trial Department of the National 

Civic Federation. That it should’do so 
is not at all surprising, considering the 
persistent talk about the organization as 
an “arbitration committee,” “ peace 
board,” “ millenium harbinger,” etc. The 
“Committee of Thirty-Six” is simply 
an executive committee of a department 
consisting of some three hundred mem- 
bers, whose object is not merely to at- 
tempt to prevent or to settle strikes, but 
as far as possible to get back to their 
causes and apply a remedy there. It 
never was contemplated that this Execu- 
tive Committee, as a committee, should 
arbitrate anything. If so, it would have 
been organized on a somewhat different 
basis. The declaration of principles has 
only one reference to arbitration—name- 


ly, where all means of conciliation fail 
and both sides wish to avail themselves 
of the good offices of individual members 
of the committee—something not likely 


often to happen. There is a sub-com- 
mittee of nine on conciliation and media- 
tion, but it is not expected to act as an 
arbitration committee. When a contro- 
versy reaches the arbitration stage there 
is generally no trouble in finding arbi- 
trators who have a practical knowledge 
of the questions at issue, which, in the 
nature of things, cannot always be the 
case with the members of any standing 
public committee. Only once out of fifty 
cases has the committee been asked to 
arbitrate a question, and there being no 
member who had the necessary technical 
knowledge the committee assisted both 
sides to find a third man with practical 
Pg who settled the matter in one 
day. 

The general criticism so often ex- 
Dressed against parties who refuse to ar- 
bitrate their differences is not always 
well taken. It is not a sound proposition 
that all questions can be arbitrated and 
that the one who refuses confesses him- 
self thereby to be in the wrong. Ques- 


tions of principle cannot be arbitrated. 
Questions of hours and wages are gen- 
erally regarded as arbitrable. But the 
right of a man to belong to a union, or 
the right of an employer to hire non- 
union men, are questions of principle re- 
garded as non-arbitrable. Last summer 
when the steel workers asked for arbi- 
tration of their trouble, officers of the 
United States Steel Corporation replied 
that the only question involved was the 
recognition of the union, which they 
would not arbitrate, but were it a ques- 
tion of hours or wages such a proposi- 
tion would be considered. 

Is it not true that the public places a 
sentimental value on arbitration not 
shared by those who deal with the prac- 
tical questions? Even in international 
arbitration it is generally conceded that 
there are many limitations. Certainly this 
country would not have submitted the 
War of the Rebellion or the Cuban ques- 
tion to the Hague Commission. 

There are many popular ideas in refer- 
ence to arbitration that have been more 
or less shattered by actual experience. 
For instance, the common method of se- 
lecting arbitrators—each side to select an 
equal number, and they together to se- 
lect the odd member—is quite severely 


criticised because usually some “ public- 


spirited citizen” is chosen whose quali- 
fications are largely his general interest 
in the welfare of society rather than ex- 
pert knowledge of the questions: in- 
volved, and who tends to “ split the dif- 
ference,” without reference to the merits 
of the case, but as an easy way out of it. 
On this account nearly all. joint agree- 
ments provide for only an equal number . 
on each side. This is not arbitration, but 
conference. 

Objection is further made by employ- 
ers that the odd-man plan is frequently 
taken advantage of by employes, inas- 
much as they always stand a chance of 
getting something through arbitration; 
that, for instance, where they are earn- 
ing twenty-five cents ani hour they can 
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demand a raise of five cents an hour, get 
arbitrators, and probably secure a com- 
promise of twenty-seven and a half cents, 
which is all they expected. To check any 
such tendency the iron molders and 
stone manufacturers not only decline to 
submit disputes to a third party, but they 
provide in some of their contracts that 
when either side demands arbitration 
upon the wage question the committee 
shall investigate the whole matter and 
make a finding upon its merits, which 
might mean a reduction or an increase, 
according to the state of the business. 
The fact that a decrease in wages re- 
sulted from several arbitrations demand- 
ed by employes naturally made them 
careful in repeating such demands. 

Of the cases with which the Concilia- 
tion Committee has dealt, many required 
only that a conference be secured. The 
head of a large labor organization noti- 
fied the committee that trouble was brew- 
ing between his organization and a cor- 
poration employing seven thousand em- 
ployes in a dozen States, and that if they 
could not secure an interview with the 
officials of the company they would come 
to us before any rupture occurred. With 
this early warning a member of the com- 
mittee saw one of the directors of the 
corporation the next day and had no 
trouble in smoothing the way for the com- 
mittee to secure the conference which 
averted the trouble. This is an example 
of many cases where the committee was 
able to reach the difficulty in its incipient 


state, which is always the best place to 


stop a strike. 

Probably the most valuable work of 
the committee from a public standpoint 
occurred in connection with the threat- 
ened sympathetic strikes during the steel 
strike last year and the coal strike this 
year. Had either of these occurred all 
industries would undoubtedly have been 
tied up, with effects far more disastrous 
to the country than those that actually 
followed the original strikes. After the 
steel workers went out coal miners and 
railroad men threatened to follow and 
there was danger for a while that they 
would do so. The Conciliation Commit- 
tee at this juncture, through conferences 
in New York, Atlantic City, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo and Cleveland, succeeded not 
only in checking this idea, but in enlisting 
national labor leaders in the work of 
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bringing about a settlement. Again, 
when the present anthracite strike had 
aroused among the mine-workers such 
an enthusiastic movement toward sym- 
pathetic action in the bituminous field, 
the labor members of the committee, 
through conferences and field work in 
several States, turned the current and led 
up to that notable action of the Indian- 
apolis convention which has placed or- 
ganized labor on the highest level of busi- 
ness integrity that it has ever attained. 

The anthracite strike itself, which un- 
fortunately took place and still continues 
despite every effort that the committee 
has put forth, emphasizes the fact that 
conciliation as well as arbitration has its 
limitations. It was undoubtedly a gain to 
have had the presidents of the anthracite 
coal roads and the presidents and district 
presidents of the United Mine Workers 
brought together in frank conference, 
twice with the committee at their rooms 
and the third time by themselves at the 
office of the president of the Reading 
Railroad. However the present dispute 
may end, the advantage of the mutual 
respect and knowledge of conditions thus 
secured may in the future of the industry 
prove of value, altho rightfully regarded 
by the public as quite intangible while it 
is paying ten dollars a ton for coal. 

The foregoing are some of the activi- 
ties of the committee in furthering the 
aim stated in its by-laws of promoting 
industrial peace and preventing strikes 
and lockouts. But the department has 
an even more important object—namely, 
“to be helpful in establishing rightful 
relations between employers and work- 
men.” This I regard as the crux of the 
whole matter, because if it can be worked 
out successfully the program of indus- 
trial peace will take care of itself. It is 
very easy to talk of “ establishing right- 
ful relations between employers and 
workers,” but this must be done by solv- 
ing such concrete questions as “ wages,” 
“hours of labor,” “ piece-work,” “ re- 
striction of output,” “ opposition to ma- 
chinery,” “minimum wage,” “ appren- 
tices,” “ sympathetic strikes,” “ recogni- 
tion of the union,” “integrity of con- 
tracts,” “ jurisdictional quarrels between 
unions,” etc. These are not only burn- 
ing, practical questions with every em- 
ployer in this country, but they are also 
interesting from a sociological and scien- 
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tific point of view. Take the piece-work 
question, which is causing many strikes. 
The Machinists’ Union opposes piece- 
work; the Hatters’ Union insists upon 
it. The same difference of opinion exists 
among employers, some being willing to 
risk a lockout if necessary to force piece- 
work in their establishments, while 
others insist upon day labor, believing 
the system to yield a better quality of 
work. Back of eachofthese points of view 
there is an apparently good reason. The 
bitter hostility to the piece-work system 
springs from the fact that employers gen- 
erally, when not checked by a union, after 
fixing a scale of prices for work by the 
piece, arbitrarily reduce the piece scale 
upon finding that some of the men are 
making what they consider too high 
wages. Here the union comes in and 
says in effect to the swiftest workers, 
“You must slacken your speed. By em- 
ploying all your energy you do not help 
yourself, for you are reduced at once by 
your employer, while you are forcing 
those less speedy to a starvation basis or 
to over-exertion that destroys their 
health.” At this point begins the objec- 
tionable policy of restricting output. The 
superintendent of a large manufacturing 
institution, in discussing the question, re- 
cently said to the writer, “ It is true, the 
way we have to rush things now makes 
it necessary for us to get in a batch of 
men, work them out and then get a fresh 
one.” And he spoke as he would were 
he referring to a lot of scrub-brushes. 
This evil is admitted by many employers 
and expert minds are working upon plans 
lor correcting it. 

As this question of restriction of out- 
put is one of such vital importance a 
thorough investigation is being made to 
determine just how much and what kind 
ot restriction is imposed in every im- 
portant line of industry, and what, if any, 
are the justifications for the same. 

On the question of shorter hours it is 
(lear that agitation is increasing, and 
where not settled by voluntary agreement 
or through a strike takes the form of 
efort for legislative enactment. An 
tight-hour bill is now before Congress 
‘upported by the labor organizations and 
‘pposed by the employers, especially by 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ts. Judge McCammon, representing 


large ship owners, in his address before 
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the Congressional Committee, disclaimed 
any opposition either to the theory or to 
the practical application of a shorter hour 
system where the trades concerned are 
practically unanimous in adopting it. His 
opposition was directed to the “ vicious 
attempt to compel a Government con- 
tractor to be placed at a disadvantage in 
connettion with other producers in the 
same line of business.” 

The suggestion by Judge McCammon 
of securing a shorter day through volun- 
tary agreements by trades is one to which 
our committee has giver consiaerable at- 
tention. Investigation shows that many 
large employers would not oppose such a 
plan. The employer who manufactures 
hats cares nothing about the hours adopt- 
ed by the employer who manufactures 
sewing machines, or vice versa. As the 
unions want a shorter working day and 
the employers want an unrestricted out- 
put, it has been suggested to the com- 
mittee that the two ideas be coupled to- 
gether, making one a quid pro quo of 
the other. 

Another phase of the effort to estab- 
lish rightful relations between employers 
and workers is what is generally termed, 
for want of a better name, “ Employers’ 
Welfare Institutions.” - This altruistic 
side of the matter is seen in the various 
services performed by employers for 
their employes, such as_ establishing 
lunch rooms, baths, gymnasiums, librar- 
ies, entertainments and providing meas- 
ures looking to their health. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
an industrial committee. with a paid sec- 
retary, whose entire time is given to ad- 
vocating and promoting these humani- 
tarian efforts in the factories of Cleve- 
land. Certain large manufacturing 
plants have experts employed solely to 
look after the well-being of their em- 
ployes. There are some hundred and 
fifty plants doing more or less work of 
this kind, but there is great divergency 
of opinion among employers and also 
among employes as to its practical value. 
The committee is making an investiga- 
tion of these experiments in order to find 
what is really worth promoting, and these 
problems will be taken up at the annual 
meeting of the Industrial Department 
next December. 

These fundamental issues which divide 
capital and labor furnish the main field 
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of usefulness of the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the National Civic Federation. 
The theory of its members is that these 
questions should be discussed in confer- 
ence by those who deal with them prac- 
tically every day, and the department is 
so organized that this kind of discussion 
may be effectively promoted. By thus 
dealing with the issues that always re- 
appear in a dispute between employers 
and employes and endeavoring to estab- 
lish in advance the general principles 
which should apply to particular cases, 
the committee hopes to promote a sound 
system of conferences, conciliation and 
trade agreements that shall prevent 
strikes by solving the problems that lead 
to strikes. Trade agreements, like those 
between the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation and the Iron Molders’ Union, be- 
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tween the Bituminous Coal Operators 
and Mine Workers’ Union, between the 
United States Steel Corporation and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, between the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
the Typographical Union have already 
proven highly satisfactory because the 
“plans and specifications,” so to speak, 
are carefully worked out in advance, the 
questions to be arbitrated are carefully 
defined, and the exact method of con- 
ducting the arbitration is outlined. The 
promotion of these trade agreements, 
based upon the educational work above 
referred to, is the most fundamental and 
lasting work which can be done by a pub- 
lic body like the Industrial Department 
of the Federation. 
New Vor« Crry. 


The Alleged Superiority of American Railways 


By Herbert W. Horwill 


N the comparisons that are now being 
frequently made between American 


and English methods there is nothing 

in which America is supposed to hold so 
clear an advantage as in its railways. 
Other matters are discussed in detail, but 
the superiority of the American railway 
system is believed to be incontestable. 
Accordingly, it may perhaps be regarded 
as a proof of congenital evidence that an 
Englishman who has lived in this country 
for more than a year should venture to 
challenge this opinion. No doubt old 
habit and familiarity go a long way in 
influencing one’s private judgment, but 
I am bold enough to think that it is not 
a mere prejudice that makes me still pre- 
fer the British railways to the American. 
I am writing from the point of view of 
the average passenger, not of the finan- 
cier. Consequently I have nothing to 
say about the freight traffic, which, from 
all that I have heard, appears to have 
been developed with much “ greater suc- 
cess on this side of the Atlantic.” If, 
however, the picture drawn in Mr. Frank 
Norris’s book, “ The Octopus,” is not a 
gross exaggeration in every feature, this 
prosperity has not been gained except at 
such a cost to the general community as 


it would be utterly impossible to parallel 
in England. 

Wita respect to passenger traffic, every 
one will agree that the primary object of 
travel is to “ get there.” Now, a passen- 
ger’s chances of reaching his journey’s 
end in safety are better in England than 
in America. That impression is produced 
upon a stranger by the number of serious 
collisions and other disasters reported in 
the New York daily papers, and is con- 
firmed by a study of the official statistics. 
In 1899—the last year of which I am 
able to obtain particulars—239 passen- 
gers were killed and 3,442 injured on 
American railways, as against 165 killed 
and 2,767 injured on British. These 
casualties occurred out of a total of 523, 
000,000 passengers carried on American 
railways, as against over 1,500,000,000 
on British. Even when allowance 1 
made for the fact that the average length 
of the passenger’s journey on this side 
is probably longer, the difference is strik- 
ing. More notable still is the contrast 
between the statistics of total casualties, 
including those to employes and persons 
other than passengers. In America there 
were reported 7,123 killed and 44,620 m- 
jured ; in Britain, 1,340 killed and 19,155 
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injured. The excessive slaughter in 
America is no doubt largely due to the 
frequency of grade crossings, which are 
unknown in England except in thinly 
populated country districts. Tho the sac- 
rifice of stragglers upon the track does 
not affect the passenger’s chance of 
reaching his destination, it deserves to 
be reckoned as a significant item in the 
comparison. 

In discussing rates of speed it is fair- 
est to argue from regular everyday run- 
ning rather than from exceptional rec- 
ords made on a special occasion. Again 
we must beware of comparing express 
trains on main lines in one country with 
slow trains on branch lines in the other. 
On the whole, any one who wishes to go 
from London to any large important 
town in England, or vice versa, is as 
well served as a traveler between any two 
cities in the United States. There is 
nothing in England which quite comes 
up to the Empire State Express in its 
run of 440 miles at 53.33 miles an hour 
from New York to Buffalo, tho a train 
from London to Edinburgh makes 393 
miles at 50.77, and one from London to 
Glasgow, 401 miles, at 50.18. In shorter 
distances England is certainly not behind. 
The quickest train from New York to 
Philadelphia (89 miles) runs at 50.13 
miles an hour. The railways radiating 
out of London in several directions can 
show speeds quite worthy of being set 
beside this. For instance, the G. N. R. 
to Nottingham, 127 miles, at 52.5 miles 
an hour; the L. & N. W. R. to Crewe, 
158, at 52.36; the G. W. R. to Exeter, 
194, at 52.2; the M. R. to Nottingham, 
123, at 52; the L. & S. W. R. to Bourne- 
mouth, 107, at 51.07, and the G. E. R., to 
North Walsham, 131, at 49. The notion 
that English trains are slow is probably 
an instance of a priori reasoning. The 
English locomotives are obviously small- 
er than the American; ergo, the English 
trains cannot run as fast. 

All that need be said respecting cost is 
that with a very few detached exceptions 
—the only one I have myself met is the 
Isle of Wight Railway—every railway in 
the country carries its passengers com- 
fortably at a rate of two cents a mile, 
with a considerable reduction for return 
tickets, and a large reduction for its own 
regular excursions (during the summer 
and on holiday occasions), and for spe- 
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cial private excursion parties, such as 
Sunday school outings. On most lines 
tickets at the two-cent rate are available 
by the fastest trains. The railways that 
have London terminals issue tickets to 
working men, by certain trains, at a rate 
lower than the ordinary return fare, that 
they may travel between their homes and 
their work in the city at little expense. 
The question of the comparative com- 
fort and convenience of the American 
and British railways requires a notice of 
several points of detail. For a busy man 
the seclusion of the English compartment 
system, whether in carriages of the old 
type or the more recent corridor car- 
riages—which, by the way, are not so 
very recent, as I remember traveling in 
them eight years ago—has advantages. 
It makes it possible to do serious reading 
or writing with little interruption. The 
Bishop of Ripon, for instance, has just 
published a volume of essays which were 
entirely written during railway journeys. 
American cars, on the other hand, mag- 
nify the disturbing influence of a crying 
baby or a loud talker. In the same way, 
they deprive the passenger himself of any 
chance of regulating the heat and venti- 
lation of his own immediate neighbor- 
hood. The heat conveyed to each car- 
riage from the waste steam of the engine 
cannot, I believe, be directly modified in 
the case of an individual compartment ; 
but the resource of the window is always 
more available than in America, where 
the habitual overheating of the cars is 
one of the most trying experiences of the 
newcomer. Another advantage of the 
compartment system is its supply of suf- 
ficient exits. You never see in England 
fifty or sixty people filing out through 
two doors when the train reaches a ter- 
minus. ‘This is not a question of incon- 
venient crowding only, but is sometimes 
a matter of life and death in the event of 
an accident or a fire. In this connection 
I may refer to a strange belief which I 
have discovered among some of my 
friends in this country, that in England 
passengers are locked into their car- 
riages. The fact is that nobody is locked 
into a carriage except at his own wish. 
Sometimes, for instance, a honeymoon 
couple, by means of a tip to the guard, 
will secure in this way the exclusive oc- 
cupation of a compartmen’ in a train 
which is not full, and in which, therefore, 
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their own privilege involves no hardship 
to the general public. Otherwise the 
only carriage locking is while tickets are 
being collected on certain trains. For 
example, in the case of a train from 
Plymouth to London, which does not 
stop after leaving Bristol, all tickets are 
collected at the latter station, Each 
carriage is visited by a collector, 
who takes the tickets and then locks the 
door, so that no one may get on board 
without a ticket while the train is wait- 
ing at the station. A new passenger 
starting from Bristol, or an old passenger 
who has left the train for a stroll on the 
platform, will have the carriage unlocked 
for him on the surrender of his ticket to 
a collector. Before the train begins to 
move out of the station every carriage 
door is unlocked. Even so brief a period 
of imprisonment is not imposed in the 
case of corridor trains, where the tickets 
are collected en route as in America. 
There are minor matters in which, it 
seems to me, the convenience of passen- 
gers receives more attention from Eng- 
lish than from American railway mana- 
gers. In England much more accommo- 


dation is provided, both under the seats 


and in overhead racks, for ordinary hand 
baggage, which it is generally difficult to 
dispose of satisfactorily here without in- 
truding upon the domain of one’s neigh- 
bor. Again, in view of the fact that this 
country is supposed to be ahead of every 
other in the application of electricity, it 
is remarkable that electric lighting is so 
rare on American trains. This system 
of illumination was adopted by the Lon- 
don, Brighton & South Coast Railway 
as long ago as 1881, and has been in use 
for many years on many other leading 
English lines. Further, in-traveling in 
America one misses the neat and inex- 
pensive luncheon baskets and tea baskets 
obtainable in England by the sending of 
a wire—no charge is made for telegraph- 
ing—from a previous station. Here a 
passenger has no other choice, as a rule, 
between an elaborate meal, costing a dol- 
lar, and the unwholesome and unsubstan- 
tial wares of the train boy, The incorpo- 
ration of democratic principles in the na- 
tional constitution does not prevent the 
American railway system, at any rate, 
from being less favorable to the poor man 
than the English. 

American railways are open to further 
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criticism with respect to some of their 
permanent arrangements. The omission 
to build platforms at the stations causes 
inconvenience, especially to elderly and 
feeble passengers, whose ascent into the 
cars is thereby made more difficult than 
it should be. In their average waiting- 
room accommodation the American rail- 
ways are far inferior to the English. One 
seldom sees, by the way, in an American 
station the fare tables which are found by 
the side of every ticket office in England, 
and which give the fares from that par- 
ticular station to every other on the same 
railway, together sometimes with the 
through fares to star points on other 
lines. 

“ But what of our magnificent express 
system? You haven’t that in England, 
have you?” Heaven be thanked, we have 
not. The British citizen is patient, but 
not patient enough to tolerate such a 
method of handling passengers’ baggage 
as prevails in America. Its destructive- 
ness, expense, and delays make an Eng- 
lishman perfectly resigned to its absence 
from his own country. Why trunks and 
bags should be knocked about so much 
more in the express system than in any 
other, I cannot explain ; but there can be 
no doubt about the fact. Baggage suf- 
fers less injury in a dozen journeys in 
England than in one short journey in the 
United States. And we are here consider- 
ing not what the system theoretically 
ought to be, but what it actually is. The 
delay in delivery is only less vexatious 
than the damage done by the man who 
has come to be known as “ the baggage- 
smasher ”—a name which has no ana- 
log in England. Until a newcomer has 
been thoroughly acclimatized, it constant- 
ly irritates him to discover that the ar- 
rival of his trunk or portmanteau is sep- 
arated from his own by several hours’ 
interval. The contrast between the two 
methods is effectively shown by the ac- 
counts published in the newspapers the 
other day of the condition of things at 
the Grand Central Station on the return 
of New Yorkers from their summer hol- 
idays.: It seems that the leading express 
companies were forced to refuse orders 
because it was impossible to get trucks 
enough to handle the baggage. They 
were from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours behind in their deliveries, and small 
truckmen were reaping a harvest by 
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charging fancy prices. There is, of 
course, a great crush at London stations 
on similar occasions, but such an accumu- 
lation as that in the New York baggage 
rooms can never be known there. The 
passenger on alighting hails a porter, 
who forthwith trundles his baggage to a 
cab, and away go passenger and luggage 
together to their destination. On a 
crowded day it may take a few minutes— 
in an extreme case as long as half-an- 
hour—to find a cab that is disengaged, 
but there is no waiting hours or days for 
the expressman after one has reached 
home. Of course, there are cabs availa- 
ble at New York also, but they are not for 
men of modest purses. But the smart 
London cab is on the whole cheaper than 
the slow express wagon of New York. 
For driving two persons two miles in one 
cab, with small hand baggage, the legal 
fare is one shilling ; two pence additional 
is charged for every article that has to be 
put outside. 

It will perhaps be said that the supe- 
rior safety of the express system counter- 
balances all its defects. To this I would 


reply that, as a matter of fact, baggage 


seldom goes wrong on English railways. 
If the passenger has seen it properly la- 
beled at the starting point the railway 
company is responsible for its safe deliv- 
ery at the station to which it is addressed. 
It is as easy for an expert thief to steal 
a check from a fellow passenger’s pocket 
as to carry off a trunk from an open plat- 
form under the eye of its owner. Quite 
recently, too, there have been several in- 
stances of the robbery of baggage from 
express wagons in the New York streets. 

There remains the question of urban 
and suburban. communications. For 
whatever merits belong to elevated rail- 
ways America, of course; can claim all 
the credit; but it is significant that New 
York is at last coming to the system of 
underground transit, in which London 
set the example many years ago. I have 
seen, by the way, in one of the best in- 
formed of American papers the strange 
criticism that the London underground 
railway runs round and round and does 
not get anywhere. Ifa glance at the map 
of London had not shown the writer the 
absurdity of the remark, he might at least 
have remembered the Chicago loop. Lon- 
doners are often pitied by New Yorkers 
for their lack of electric surface cars, but 
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such a system of street railways as that 
of Manhattan is not necessary in a city 
which is not built on a narrow island. 
The multitude of business people in Lon- 
don can reach their work from their sub- 
urban homes in as short a time as the 
business people of New York, and with 
much less strain and fatigue. The han- 
som cabs of London, to which reference 
has already been made, must not be over- 
looked in a comparison. Their cheapness 
and speed, together with the good quality 
of the road paving, make them generally 
popular. I would even say a word for 
the much-despised London ’bus. Amer- 
ican ideas of it often appear to be the re- 
sult of a hasty generalization from the 
Fifth avenue stage—a vehicle which is 
commonly mistaken by English visitors 
for a hearse. Here, again, the poor man 
is better served in England. In New 
York the lowest fare for the shortest dis- 
tance by any street conveyance is five 
cents, in London there are two-cent and 
even one-cent fares. 

But the most elementary need, in the 
matter of communications, is the pro- 
vision of satisfactory roads and streets. 
This is one of the primary distinctions 
between barbarism and civilization; be- 
tween the life of the nomad and that of 
the settled inhabitant. It would be diffi- 
cult, however, for an American to under- 
stand the astonishment of an English- 
man at his first contemplation of the 
streets of New York or Chicago. Gen- 
eral amazement would be produced in 
London if it were known that until a few 
weeks ago one of the most important sec- 
tions of the chief street in the chief city 
of America was paved with cobbles. 
Such sidewalks as are usual in New York 
in the principal streets would not be tol- 
erated in England in any considerable 
provincial town. For one thing, the ir- 
regularity of the level of the flags and 
the numerous holes in them make it so 
necessary to watch one’s feet that it is 
surprising that the whole population is 
not round-shouldered. The frequency of 
iron and stone platforms taking up part 
of the sidewalk itself adds to the peril of 
the journey, which should not be under- 
taken at night by any one who has not 
paid up his last insurance premium. As 
to American country roads, it has been 
demonstrated that it costs more to move 
a bushel of wheat ten miles over them 
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than to transport the same burden 500 has declared that “ the United States has 
miles by railway or 2,000 miles by steam- probably the worst system of public high- 
ship; and the Director of the Office of ways of any civilized nation of the first 


Public Road Inquiries at Washington class.” 
New Yor« Cirv. 


A Bequest to the Museum at Athens 
By Rufus B. Richardson, Ph.D. 


Director OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY AT ATHENS 


66 REEKS bringing gifts” has 
long been a malicious by- 
word which may now well 

have had all the sting taken out of it. It 

has indeed become a phrase worthy to be 
emblazoned on nine-tenths of the con- 
spicuous buildings of Athens. Loyal 
sons of Greece have come bringing the 

Polytechnicon, the Academy, the Sta- 

dion and the Public Library. 

Buildings are of course show pieces on 
which a donor may delight tosee hisname ; 
but a distinguished citizen of Athens, 
Constantine Csdenadien: has this summer 
come bringing a gift which if not so 
striking to the general public is, per- 
haps, a still more conspicuous case of 
generosity. The donor, who has had a 
long career of active service as a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies and as a 
Cabinet Minister, is best known in the 
world of art and letters as the excavator 
of Dodona. Since he excavated in Tur- 
key he became proprietor of the objects 
discovered, and published them beauti- 
fully in two folio volumes more than a 
quarter of a century ago. 

His collection is the best of the pri- 
vate collections of antiquities in Athens ; 
and those well informed in such matters 
know how a man gets wrapped up in a 
collection of this sort. Generally it takes 
death to wrest it from his grasp. But 
Mr. Cavapanos has given his great col- 
lection to the National Museum now 
while he lives, only asking that it be kept 
together in a separate room which shall 
bear his name. In this stipulation one 
need not see merely “the last infirmity 
of noble minds.” The name ought ever 
to stand over the portal, inasmuch as the 
gift of a nameless giver has less power 
to stir like generosity in others. 


The most important part of the collec- 
tion comes from Dodona; a quantity of 
small bronze statuettes and bronze reliefs 
being the most valuable part of that. But 


_a number of leaden tablets containing 


questions put to the oracle, which was 
venerable when Delphi was still unknown 
to fame, as well as some answers of the 
oracle, are enough in themselves to im- 
mortalize the collection. 

A large quantity of terra cotta figurines 
came from excavations undertaken by 
the donor in Corfu. These are, it is true, 
for the most part of a somewhat uniform 
type, representing a female divinity with 
various attributes, some with a bow be- 
ing clearly Artemis. There are enough 
of them to give all the principal mu- 
seums of the world some good samples. 
Many other interesting objects gradually 
collected from various places inside and 
outside of Greece complete this valuable 
collection. 

To one who wishes to measure gifts 
by a pecuniary standard it may be said 
that the value of this collection cannot be 
given even approximately. It is said that 
the British Museum once offered Mr. 
Cavapanos a million francs for the ob- 
jects from Dodona; and if the whole col- 
lection were put up at auction with a free 
competition between the various mut- 
seums of the world, the first bid would 
probably not be much under a million 
dollars. 

One motive which influenced Mr. 
Cavapanos in making this gift now 1 
said to be his personal friendship for 
Mr. Monferratos, one of the most effi 
cient Ministers of Religion and Public 
Instruction that Greece has ever had, 
and in whose department museums and 
excavations fall, 
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The Nobleman’s Life 


in Berlin 


By the Countess von Krockow 


OME TIME ago I endeavored to de- 
scribe the life of the workingman 
and official in Berlin. I will at- 

tempt now to sketch that of the German 
nobleman. And, indeed, of the average 
nobleman; for we are concerned, as I 
hope it is understood, with the.rule in re- 
spect of all these social classes which we 
have under discussion, and not with the 
exceptions. 

These are found already in literature 
and journalism, in misleading abund- 
ance, being commonly present where no- 
blemen are depicted as bearing high ti- 
tles, residing in marble halls, wasting 
money by the handful, and steeping 
themselves in pleasure and intrigue: all 
things in which the genuine nobleman 
of real life seldom distinguishes himself. 
He cannot possibly in the first men- 
tioned ; for, in Germany, the Adel or no- 
bility is divided into two classes, and the 
high only are entitled to the three and 
nine pearled (pointed) crowns and the 
lofty titles of “prince,” “duke” and 
“count.” The ordinary nobleman must 
content himself before the law, if not be- 
fore novelists and newspaper men, with 
the simple, but ancient, and amply 
worthy, title of Freiherr or von; and 
nothing else. And to his credit, it must 
be said, your honest and hearty man 
wants no better title. There is many a 
“von” who is possessed of older pedi- 
gree than some of the very proudest of 
titled aristocrats. For this reason, too, 
he has no patience with Germans who af- 
fect the foreign title “ Baron,” as a finer 
sounding appellation. 

But we will let this disputed subject 
pass. In Berlin plenty of both sorts of 
noblemen reside side by side—the stub- 
born, feudal provincial who is proud of 
his simple “von,” and the more ambi- 
tious Streber, who calls himself “Baron.” 
The prestige derived from serving in the 
regiments of the Capital attracts the sons 
of country families, and the facily then 
follows to town, partly in order to be near 
the marriage market of the great garri- 
son city, partly because of the advan- 


tages afforded in the way of museums, 
concerts and theaters. 

But while the town gives evidence of 
the presence of the young soldiery there- 
in, there parents and sisters are not ob- 
servable. There is an extraordinary ab- 
sence of feudal-like homes. You hardly 
see a mansion with an old coat-of-arms 
over the portal. Indeed, the striking 
difference between Berlin and the capi- 
tals of Vienna, Pesth and Prague, con- 
sists in just this dearth of family palaces 
in the first named: Quote the palaces of 
Prince Albert, the Radzivills, Empress 
Frederick and the old Emperor’s,and you 
have mentioned the only ones that ever 
attract the eye of a visitor to the city, 
while in Vienna and Prague there are 
dozens and dozens of handsome, old 
abodes of families of ancient name. 

You see, the fact is, North Germany, 
being a Protestant country, has of ne- 
cessity a poor nobility. In the south 
the Church helps considerably to main- 
tain family wealth. It affords parishes, 
bishoprics and sees to younger sons, for 
instance, and positions as abbesses and 
nuns to spinster daughters. The Em- 
peror, court and army provide careers or 
support for other children. So no won- 
der that a man there is able to keep his 
means intact for his heir. No relief of 
the kind, or very scanty relief, comes to 
the aid of a Prussian nobleman. The 
State church is Lutheran and plebeian; 
offers nothing to a gentleman. Nor is 
the Law much of a career. A nobleman 
can reckon on preferment when once in. 
But the trouble is, there are not only no 
law schools free to the nobility, but a 
man must be mightily studious therein, 
and studiousness is not a quality of blue 
blood. No; the army is the only friend 
indulgent to gentlemen—that is, the only 
indulgent friend to Prussians. A Prus- 
sian nobleman’s sons are received into 
the royal military schools for nothing, or 
at a reduction of price, if he himself has 
served ; after which they are advanced to 
army posts and into privileged society. 
But the State advances no aid to gentle- 
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ladies—or, yes; if he, the father, should 
be deprived of life or limb in (army) 
service, then a free place might be se- 
cured for his daughters at the Empress 
Augusta Institute, in Charlottenburg. 
Otherwise there is no help for it; school 
bills or tuition fees are bound to aid in 
consuming his income for years together. 
And since daughters must be kept on 
being provided for, as old maids, in 
clothing and food, why it has grown to 
be a reasonable custom in his class to 
expend a lump sum on them as a dowry 
in order to marry them off if possible 
while young, and so free the family heir 
from further obligation in respect to 
them. 

Every dower, however, as it must be 
remembered, is so much cash out of an 
estate. And reckoning several of these 
dowers being subtracted each genera- 
tion from an old inheritance, together 
with the cost of equipments, and annui- 
ties to all the sons of the family at the 
same time, and you will see that it is no 
wonder that Prussian gentlemen cannot 
build town houses like their compeers in 
countries of church livings, multitu- 
dinous colonial offices and “ director- 
ships.” Directorships? indeed! Yes; it 
is true; he confesses it to his shame, it is 
true; now and then he does hear of a 
man going into business, whose family 
name is old enough, one would have 
thought, to preserve him from the wor- 
ship of vulgar mammon. But the num- 
ber of these men is few. Thank God, 
sir, they are few. _A German nobleman 
will starve for his Emperor and his rank, 
but he will not fatten on trade. Pray 
heaven, the English corruption may keep 
forever from -the doors of Germany. 
Noblesse oblige means to the Prussian 
gentleman the maintenance of social ele- 
gance as long as the family funds per- 
mit, perhaps even a little longer ; but then 
self-control! No going into business; 
instead of that, temperance in eating; 
privation in any and everything that per- 
tains to mere bodily comfort; a margin 
of means preserved for occasional mag- 
nanimity, and for being always strictly 
just to equals and generous to subordi- 
nates. No accepting by him or his fam- 
ly of an iota of a present without a re- 
turn; nor of an iota of service without a 


fee. 
In other words, he lives poorly, but 
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without obligations, and idly. This is 
his distinctive nobleman’s code. He ac- 
cepts dowers and legacies, but no jobs 
of work and no treats. He pays his own 
way, and, if he respects you, he leaves 
you to pay your own. A subordinate 
may be glad to have his bills footed; he 
does not presume a friend will; he judges 
his friend’s pride by his own. , 

Strangers he observes alone in respect 
to signs of breeding ; of these, if the man- 
ner and speech of a man do not come up 
to the standard, money cannot gain his 
esteem. He places a native the moment 
he lays eyes on him, and repulses Kauf- 
midnner and Jews, tho they be million- 
aires; he does—that is, if he be true to 
his class traditions. What he cannot al- 
ways label in his mind is Americans; 
American business men are so apt to 
have the satisfied, independent, quiet air 
of gentlemen. Their ladies dress richly; 
from which he and his family presume 
their means are abundant; for surely no 
one will spend in this direction, until all 
the essential duties of life are fulfilled. 
one’s children educated perfectly, and 
laid by for, one’s poor relations looked 
after, and all the intimate demands of 
honor come up to; at least so he has been 
taught, and so they think. And from 
this point of view they admire frank- 
ly the toilets of their pretty foreign 
friends. For the rest, fashionable clothes 
come late, and tolerably far down on the 
list of a noble family’s expenses ; before 
them stand—well, we shall gather what 
by looking over our old gentleman’s es- 
timate of family expenses. As a rule 
standard valuables are the things prized; 
real laces, rare furs, fine linen, heavy bro- 
cades, choice jewels. Inferior stress is 
laid on mere fashion and style. 

And so with housekeeping and house 
renting. On coming to Berlin to reside 
our nobleman gazes with the utmost in- 
dependence at lodgings, no idea of fash- 
ion whatever constraining his ultimate 
choice. 

“Dear, dear, what a ‘change in the 
town since the war,” he goes about ex- 
claiming to himself. None but the old 
generation seems content any longer with 
bareness; carpeted stairways and corri- 
dors quite common ; wainscoted walls not 
infrequent. And what pretentious  de- 
tails of decorative finish in place of the 
old-time simplicity. Black glass door 
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plates and chromo porcelain door knobs 
shock your. taste at every turn. And 
look at the stucco figures of sumptuous 
baroque design, hanging down out of 
the ceilings as thick almost as stalactites 
in a cave. And the imitation marble 
and porphyry mantels and _ elaborate 
faience stoves! - Yet not a room that has 
the size it ought to have. Who would 
care to huddle his furniture into such 
close quarters. The furniture in its pon- 
derous bulk and simple style of design 
would overwhelm the trivial pretentious- 
ness of these walls. 

Yet, heavens, if they don’t come to it! 
He actually hires one of these new lodg- 
ings, plaster ceilings, chromo china 
door knobs, and all. 

There was no help for it; really you 
see the old houses on the Wilhelm Street, 
Yaeger Street and other streets where 
folks used to live, have been turned into 
business places, or are gone up so in 
price, one had no choice. In the country 
rumors of Berlin prices reach a man. 
But to realize what is really meant he 
must go about searching for an apart- 
ment in Berlin center! As for a house 
to one’s self that is sheer out of the ques- 
tion. 

Why! in the vicinity of the West End, 
the Thiergarten, Moabit, and _there- 
abouts, a lodging consisting of six or 
eight rooms costs from six to eight thou- 
sand marks (equal to about $1,500 to 
$2,000) ; a few hundred less, if on the 
second floor, and still less if on the third. 
Toward the factory parts of the town 
the prices sink. But who wants to stand 
the smoke of the mill chimneys, and the 
squalid surroundings of. workingmen’s 
resorts. The whole family protested 
against settling in the East End. And, 
as he was opposed to the exorbitant 
price of eight thousand for eight rooms, 
they came to an agreement by deciding 
on a third story flat in Blank Street. 
Pretty high up. But this is the pass 
things have come to; manufacturers live 
on the first floor of houses and profes- 
sional men on.the second, while your of- 
ficer and nobleman can take up with 
cheap third étages. 

For ten rooms the price he pays is 
three thousand marks a year. 

Three thousand; and our old gentle- 
man casts up an estimate of his other 
yearly expenses: 


Servants’ wages (cook, 216, with 50 
marks extra fee at Christmas; and two 
maids, with salaries respectively of 220 
and 120 marks and fees amounting 


Food and wine, 240 monthly 

Ten coffees (afternoon receptions at 30). 

Four suppers (evening parties at 150).. 600 

Monthly pocket-money to son, the lieu- 
tenant in the Grenadiers 

Tuition for son in the corps 

Monthly pocket-money to same 

Lessons for two daughters 

Pin money: 

Three marks monthly to the younger, 
ten marks to the elder, thirty marks 
to wife 

Clothes for the ladies of the family: 

Two house dresses, three party dresses 
for daughter, four party dresses and 
two house. dresses for wife, one for 
youngest daughter 


And at this point it is with a fervor of 
thankfulness that he thinks of the fam- 
ily linen, laces, jewels and furs. With- 
out these stores what might not the 
toilettes of his lady cost him? As _ for 
the bills for dressmaking, they will not 
increase much, he reckons; his wife’s 
maid is used to making all her dresses 
and the girls, too, with the aid of the la- 
dies ; still there is generally something to 
be paid for millinery and the like, outside 
the pin money: 


Say, yearly 

Tailor’s bill for himself and sons 

Shoemaker 

Summer tour with three children, dur- 
ing the summer vacation of younger 


Dentist’s fee 

Physician’s fee 

Pension to sister 

Pension to mother of son’s (illegitimate) 
child 

Pension to decrepit family tutor 

Pension to crippled housekeeper 

Contribution yearly toward daughters’ 
dowers 

Contribution yearly to Knights’ Order of 
the Cross 

Contribution yearly to Gustavus Adol- 
phus Union 

Contribution yearly to Anti-Jewish cause 

Contribution yearly to other unions, 
alms, etc 

Christmas boxes 
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Insurance (on his own life policy) 
Insurance and hospital taxes for serv- 


Newspapers 

Fuel (for three rooms and kitchen).... 
Gas, petroleum and candles 

Concert and opera tickets 

Carriage hire, etc 

Cigars 

Washing (twelve times a year) 
Sundries 


Twenty-one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine marks ($5,466) on the 
whole, at a low calculation; and he en- 
joys an income of about twenty-four 
thousand. This does not leave much 
spending money for himself. 

But the truth is he really needs less 
than might be supposed. His club ex- 
penses amount hardly to a hundred a 
year. He plays a rubber pretty regu- 
larly, two or three times a week; but, ac- 
cording to his reckoning, his gains at 
cards about balance his losses. The 
same way with the lottery. He holds a 
Prussian lottery ticket that cost him 
three hundred marks; but, take it year 
in and year out, the winnings make up 
the costs for renewals. And yes; he 
does go to court. But, as he wears his 
old uniform year in and year out, that 
pleasure costs him only cab hire. A man 
may attend the festivities at the castle in 
this shape very well, if no ladies are with 
him. And his wife seldom cares to pre- 
sent herself with their daughter ; Hedwig 
not being a girl of the dashing sort, ca- 
pable of making herself conspicuous by 
her dress and air in the shimmering 
ocean of figures that fill the White Hall 
on the occasion of a court ball. 
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No; what he aims at is laying a little 
by for a rainy day. His younger son is 
to be fitted out with his officer’s kit yet; 
and this will take a clear fifteen hundred 
marks or more. Then, as soon as he 
gets his straps, his monthly allowance 
must be quadrupled. And a father of 
two young bloods must reckon on extra 
bills to pay; bills for riding horses, and 
the like. One does not care to go into 
details too closely. But two things are 
certain: most young officers make debts, 
and these debts must be paid, or the ca- 
reer of the army given up. 

Of course, our old nobleman enter- 
tains the hope of one or the other of his 
boys marrying well enough at least to 
get on without financial aid from his 
side. And there is the chance of a 
daughter marrying; in either of which 
cases the family may continue to live on 
its present footing until his death shall 
occur; when, unfortunately, the family 
income will be diminished considerably, 
a widow’s pension being small. He 
hopes, however, for the best. If things 
should come to the worse, if the boys do 
make debts, why, he feels sure his wife 
and daughters will do their duty as gen- 
tlewomen and sacrifice their dowers, if 
diminishing domestic expenses, and econ- 
omizing, as only German housewives 
know how to, will not suffice. And in 
this thought he enjoys tranquillity of 
mind; and well he may; for while men 
of other classes depend on such unstable 
things as dividends, or their own enter- 
prises, his reliance on the self-effacement 
of his women is like a king’s, on his sub- 
jects’ loyalty; history and tradition both 
prove it to be safe. 
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The Agricultural Resources of the Philippines. 
By Edward C. Andre, 


Betcian Consut aT MANILA 


which the islands are noted for in the 


HE whole Philippine archipelago is 
eminently agricultural in its re- 
sources and natural products, and 

its great wealth comes largely from the 
soil. Of the 89 millions of acres of 
tillable soil only one-tenth has been 
brought under cultivation, leaving a 
princely domain yet to be utilized for 
the production of the valuable plants 


commerce of the world. In the island of 
Luzon there are valleys so extensive and 
fertile that they would make plantations 
of rice, sugar and tobacco that would be 
marvels of wealth and productivity to 
their owners. In other equally large sec- 
tions the soil and climate are eminently 
suited to the successful culture of coffee, 
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cocoanuts and the Manila hemp. The 
wooded hillsides can be turned into 
cocoanut plantations, after they have been 
cleared, and they would prove a source 
of income absolutely certain to their pro- 
prietors. Each cocoanut tree gives a 
yearly income of one dollar. 

Every foot of soil in this land of prom- 
ise can be profitably cultivated. Even the 
swamps are great natural rice-fields, pre- 
pared beforehand for the skilled agricul- 
turist who knows how to turn them to 
profitable use. While the high valleys 
are suitable for raising sugar and tobacco, 
the slopes for coffee and the mountains 
for cocoanuts, the creeks and rivers of 
the low-lands, where the salt water enters 
at high tide, can be made sources of profit 
by cultivating jabe and nipa. The lat- 
ter is almost the rival of the cocoanut, 
and yields nearly the same products. The 
leaves of nipa are used for thatching 
and siding of the native houses, the fruits 
are eaten with relish by all both in the 
raw state and in the form of jellies, and 
from the sap of the trees an alcohol is 
distilled and the natives brew it also into 
a kind of beer. Jabe is a swamp plant 
that thrives in the creeks, and its roots 
are considered an important article of 
diet. 

There are vast areas of primitive forest 
land in the Philippines which yield an 
abundance of precious woods. These 
should be a big source of revenue to the 
Government in time, either through the 
sale of the lands or the timber growing 
onthem. As agriculture must prove the 
chief source of wealth of the islands, it is 
to be hoped that the acquisition of the 
land will be made easy for those desiring 
to settle on it. By this means prosperity 
will dawn on the whole archipelago in a 
comparatively brief period. The exports 
of $40,000,000 a year in the present con- 
dition of the islands should, under a sta- 
ble and judicious Government, increase 
in a little while to at least $800,000,000. 

Under an intelligent system of agri- 
culture the islands should develop into 
the richest and most profitable of all the 
tropical countries. Their products ought 
also to compare favorably with those of 
the temperate zones, as there are certain 
regions in the island of Luzon where the 
climate is inter-tropical owing to the di- 
versified geological conditions of each 
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separate region. In the course of the 
centuries the soil has accumulated a rich 
deposit of organic matter, which fructi- 
fies all plants put in it, and with period- 
ical inundations the fertility is annually 
replenished. But Nature has been more 
bountiful than man has been industrious. 
Little has been done to utilize the water 
supply for power or irrigation, and above 
all no railroads, highways,or other means 
of transportation connect these fertile re- 
gions with the coast or villages and cities. 
Private enterprise is waiting to sweep 
away all of these inconveniences just as 
soon as the firm hand of a stable and ju- 
dicious government guarantees peace and 
protection. 

There are natural enemies to the suc- 
cess of agriculture which must be met 
and overcome. The tempests for in- 
stance offer obstacles natural to most 
tropical islands, and the locusts some 
years ravage wide areas, ruining par- 
tially the crops in the various provinces. 
The cultivation of coffee has been greatly 
injured in recent years by an insect that 
might be controlled under judicious man- 
agement. Six years ago coffee was a 
very important product; but it has de- 
clined rapidly, especially in the Province 
of Batangas, where the best was always 
raised. This decrease was all due to an 


insect called xyloterus, which penetrat- 
ed between the bark and wood and de- 


stroyed the trees. At the same time the 
roots of the plants were attacked by a 
small mushroom. This could have all 
been remedied by applying lime to the 
soil, but the people were not progressive 
enough to know it, and the crop gradu- 
ally dwindled down to a very small one. 

Coffee could be made a profitable crop 
again in a short time, especially in the 
provinces north of Manila, where it has 
been observed the coffee grows in the 
wild state with great luxuriance. The 
plants even attain the size and form of 
trees. This is particularly true in the 
mountains and on the plateau of the 
Provinces of Nueva Vizcaya, Benguet, 
Lepanto, and Abra. The coffee yields 
half a crop the second year after planting 
and a full crop three years after. The 
plants are so hardy and prolific that good 
crops can then be gathered every season 
from forty to fifty years. 

The method of managing the coffee 
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and other plantations is on the share sys- 
tem and this proves the most satisfactory 
to the planter, as it requires little capital. 
The laborers do not expect their share 
until the crop has been harvested and 
sold. Usually half the crop goes to the 
men and the other half to the planter. 
Other systems have been adopted, but it 
has been observed that where the labor is 
paid in money, the expenses have 
amounted to just about fifty per cent., or 
one-half the value of the crop. 

The share system is consequently 
adopted by most of the planters, and 
nearly all of the Manila hemp is raised 
in this way. This plant is cultivated in 
the southern provinces of Luzon, mainly 
in Albay and those surrounding it; also 
in the highlands of Leite, Samar, and 
the north of. Mindanao. The hemp is a 
variety of banana tree, and the fiber is 
produced by the trunk or stem, which is 
pulpy and can be stripped off, -The stem 
reaches an average hight of ten feet. It 
requires a considerable amount of moist- 
ure, but it will not thrive in swampy land. 
Land properly cultivated with hemp 
makes profitable returns to the investor, 
and it is probably the least troublesome 
of all the agricultural products. The 
plants require three years to arrive at 
cutting maturity when raised from suck- 
ers, and four years if raised from seed. 
The suckers spring up spontaneously and 
in great abundance after the plants once 
become established in the soil. 

A product of the Philippine Islands not 
so well known as Manila hemp is a varie- 
ty of indigo called /ndigofera tinctoria. 
It gives a product superior to the indigo 
of Hindoustan. The plant is from three 
to five feet in hight, and the dark green 
leaves long and narrow. The coloring 
matter is found in little cells on the re- 
verse side of the leaves. The seeds of 
this crop are sown in the month of Oc- 
tober after the rainy season, and when 
spread broadcast over the newly plowed 
field they are covered with earth. The 
following month of June or July the 
plants are ripe for the harvesting. The 
leaves turn yellow and fall at the slightest 
gust of wind. The plants are cut off 
with the bolos* about a foot above the 
ground, and piled in wagons with the 
greatest care. They are carted to the fac- 


* The bolo is a long and heavy knife, 
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tory near by, where the coloring matter is 
extracted. The plants are placed in large 
vats, where they are treated to a bath of 
cold water and allowed to remain soak- 
ing for twelve hours. When the liquid 
shows the proper strength, the plants are 
carefully removed, and the water 
churned and agitated with sticks and pad- 
dies until numerous small oil cells are 
broken up, which makes the color turn 
from a green to a blue. Lime water is 
then added, and the agitation of the water 
renewed. The lime causes the indigo to 
settle at the bottom, and the water on the 
top is gradually drained off. The indigo 
is next dried in the sun, and cut into little 
cubes of from one to three inches square. 
When thoroughly dried these cubes are 
packed for shipment. 

A second,. but inferior, crop grows 
from the roots of the plants ; but as a rule 
the planters uproot them and put in a 
crop of something else. The indigo of 
Bayambong is considered the best, and 
the culture in this province costs $10 to 
the 25 gantas. The yield of the indigo 
depends naturally on the quality of the 
soil. The production of indigo has lost 
a good deal of its former importance be- 


cause of adulteration and poor methods . 


of culture. 

The product which is the most impor- 
tant on the islands is sugar. Several kinds 
of sugar cane are cultivated, but the va- 
rieties raised on the largest scale are the 
yellow cane of Otaiti, the red cane of Ba- 
tona, and the lignee. The total sugar 
produced in the whole archipelago is in 
the neighborhood of 237,500 tons, valued 
at something like $15,000,000. The most 
important cane plantations are found on 
the island of Negros, and next in impor- 
tance in this respect is the Province of 
Pampanga, where the culture of the cane 
is also carried on very extensively and 
many beautiful estates exist. Cavite, Ba- 
tangas and La Laguna also produce large 
quantities. But in all of these places the 
industry can be enormously increased. 
The lack of railroad facilities prevents 
many provinces from being developed, 
and on account of this the inhabitants 
have little by little abandoned the inland 
plantations for land nearer Manila. 

Thus those who desire to undertake 
the enterprise of sugar culture on a large 
scale will find land in plenty without a 
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rival in the world. When railroads are 
once built which will bind together these 
various provinces, the sugar industry 
must advance wonderfully, and the value 
of the now uncultivated lands double and 
treble in a few short months or years. 
The value of the best sugar land varies 
in proportion to the distance from mar- 
kets and other considerations. In the 
province of Manila and those surround- 
ing it, and also in the provinces of the is- 
land of Negros, where the land is rolling 
and near the harbor, it is valued at from 
$100 to $150 per acre. In the central 
part of Negros it declines to $90 and $100 
per acre, and in other provinces even 
much lower. In the new plantations the 
yield is from 180 to 200 tons of cane per 
acre, and in some of the older plantations, 
where the soil is worn out, the yield is 
from 100 to 160 tons. The uncleared 
land owned by the Government was val- 
ued at about $10 per acre, but it costs $20 
to remove the trees, and $20 more for 
clearing and plowing. The first harvest 
from the virgin soil produces almost 
nothing except molasses, and it is not un- 
til the third harvest that the sugar be- 
comes much better. At present it is dif- 
ficult to induce the natives to sell their 
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land, and they are morally opposed to 
large proprietors, and it might be diffi- 
cult in some regions to purchase enough 
to form an extensive plantation. The su- 
gar estates are generally small, and there 
are very few which yield more than a 
thousand tons of sugar. On the island 
of Negros the sugar is carted to the coast 
in small wagonettes drawn by “ cari- 
bous,” or native buffaloes, and then 
loaded on schooners of 60 to 250 tons 
burden at an average cost of twelve and a 
half cents per ton. The native buffa- 
loes are in great demand for this reason, 
and they are valued at $40 to $70 apiece. 

It would be impossible to cover the 
whole field of agriculture in such a pro- 
ductive country in a short article. Rice 
growing is an important industry that 
needs development; tobacco under the 
management of experts would advance 
into the front rank; the precious woods 
are numerous and valuable both for ex- 
port and home use; the cocoanuts, which 
even thrive in the salt water, should be 
made to treble their value, and the cacao, 
or cocoa beans, are very susceptible to 
improvement, while nearly all other trop- 
ical and semi-tropical fruits and products 
thrive in more or less abundance. 


Brook 


By Elizabeth Alden Curtis. 


LITTLE brook, beside thy lisping flow 
I sat me down, ’twas full an hour ago, 
And still I sit with silenced soul adream, 
And gaze into thy eddies, mountain stream. 


So clear thy shallows, and thy depths so pure, 
Bold, busy-mindcd, liberal, purpose-sure ; 

And yet the slenderest doe that ever ran 

Could light o’er-leap thee—for thou’rt but a span. 


Blithe music-maker, consonant of fall, 
Crowned with lush sedges, lithe and marginal ; 
Home of small fish, and solace of large trees, 
“Dispensing sundry tuneful charities, 


Thou mind’st me of good men, whose life-source, fed 
Deep in the Hills of Hope, is wisely led 

Down homely ways, in candid minstrelsy, 

To the loud marges of the terminal sea, 


Harrrorp, Conn, 
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Lee at Appomattox 


In these papers Mr. Adams examines 
certain questions in very recent history 
and questions which pertain to the writ- 
ing of history.* The point of view is 
that of a sane, practical man, whose ex- 
perience has been uncommonly wide and 
varied, who has a reasonable, tho not in- 
tense or morbid, interest in the past, and 
who does not like to be fooled. He is 
eminently candid, with the easy candor 
of the successful man of affairs, free, 
however, from the mere bluntness and 
objectionable self-assertion of the men 
whom we call self-made. To be at once 
a highly educated man of wide reading, 
a veteran ot the Civil War, and an 
Adams, should enable one .to approach 
subjects in American history somewhat 
confidently ; to say the least, without any 
sense of grievance. It should make it 
easy for one to employ common sense. 

That is precisely what Mr. Adams 
relies on and appeals to. He is distinctly 
practical in the paper on the British 
change of heart toward America, in his 
rather hazardous suggestion: that histor- 
ical scholars make use of their knowl- 
edge in political campaigns, and in his 
plea for military history. His really ad- 
mirable account of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington is thoroughly business like. Even 
the title essay, tho it deals with senti- 
ment, is not at all sentimental in its tone. 
Not once does this historical student fall 
to musing, or in anywise surrender him- 
self to the past. He distributes his en- 
thusiasm for cause and reasons his way 
to warmth. 

And the reasoning is good. Mr. 
Adams does not bow down to fetishes. 
He is the same Mr. Adams who has 
twice rattled the dry bones of an ancient 
university ; once because he held that it 
attached too much importance to the 
teaching of a dead language, and once 
because he thought it paid too little at- 
tention to the teaching of English. In 
that second controversy the school mas- 





* Ler at APPOMATTOX AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
Oharles Francis Adams. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50 net. 
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ters also were involved, and some of 
them would perhaps chuckle to find in 
Mr. Adams’s book such a phrase as “ the 
womb of the immediate future.” He is 
no less venturesome now. In his close 
study of the incidents leading up to the 
Treaty of Washington he does not spare 
Charles Sumner’s limitations or the in- 
firmities of his temper ; friends and biog- 
raphers of Sumner have, accordingly, 
crowded to defend his memory. Mr. 
Adams daringly proposes that the peo- 
ple of the North make some clear ac- 
knowledgment, say with a statue at 
Washington, of their obligation to Gen- 
eral Lee because he kept the Confeder- 
ates from taking to guerrilla warfare 
like the Boers, and on that score, too, our 
author wakened the controversy he de- 
sired. 

The specific suggestion of a statue was 
made in an oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa at the University of Chicago last 
June, a performance not included in this 
volume. In that oration, however, Gen- 
eral Lee’s claim on the gratitude of his 
countrymen is set forth more amply than 
in the title essay of the present volume. 
There is even an apology for Lee's 
course in 1861, and the fullest conces- 
sion of the fact that a Virginian might 
then see his duty as a citizen of New 
York or Massachusetts could not have 
seen it. The main thing, however, is 
that General Lee was incontestably a 
very noble gentleman, who all his life 
showed the utmost devotion to duty as 
he saw it, and that at the end of his ca- 
reer he saw his duty in a course that was 
of great service to the whole country, 
North and South. It is certainly pleas- 
ant that it should be a Union soldier, a 
Massachusetts man, and the present head 
of a famous New England family, who 
makes this generous plea for the fame of 


the Virginian leader. One recalls, in this 


connection, Senator Hoar’s plea for Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Lamar’s tribute 
to Sumner, Grady’s New England Club 
speech, and other graceful tributes across 
the old line of battles. Many, however, 
are still unwilling to go as far as Mr. 
Adams goes in condoning secession. We, 
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for our own part, are inclined to think 
that he somewhat overestimates .the in- 
fluence of General Lee over Confeder- 
ates outside of his own army, tho it 
would be hard to exaggerate the love 
and honor in which all Contetermen held 
him. The truth seems to be that pri- 
vates as well as generals in the Confed- 
erate armies saw that the cause was lost 
after Appomattox. The case was scarce- 
ly comparable to that of the Boers in 
South Africa. The racial difference 
was wanting; and the South, notwith- 
standing all the divergences and antago- 
nisms, was bound to the Union by ties of 
interest, kinship and sympathy far 
stronger than any that bound the South 
African Republic to the British Empire. 
To have aroused, as Mr. Adams has, 
two really heated controversies over 
purely historical inquiries is something 
of an achievement. We shall not at- 
tempt to decide between him and his crit- 
ics as to the merits either of Lee or Sum- 
ner. It is enough to say, however, that 
there is in every one of these papers an 
idea worth considering and worth de- 
bating. Each is, in fact, an attempt 
either to throw a new light upon the 
past or to draw a practical lesson from 
it Moreover, the history of the Treaty 
of Washington, tho incomplete, is doubt- 
less the best monograph on the subject 
to be found anywhere. Taken as such it 
is refreshing, for there is in it none of 
the slavery to documents which is char- 
acteristic of monographs. The fetish of 
“original material ” is another object of 
Mr. Adams’s scorn. He stands for the 
liberty of historical students to see light 
wherever they can find it—even, per- 
haps, in encyclopedias. Evidently he is 
of Omar’s mind, and would rather catch 
a glimpse of the true light in the tav- 
etn than lose it outright in the temple. 


so 
Stories of the Ghetto 


TimE was—and not so very long ago 
~when few “ respectable ” people would 
venture to go east of the Bowery in New 
York unless they were accompanied by 


a friendly police officer. Thugdom ex- 
tended from the Bowery to the East 
River, gangs and roughs were swarming 
between Canal and Houston streets. 

The locality still exists, the bleak, 
(ark, tall tenement houses are more 
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closely packed than ever before, the pop- 
ulation has multiplied twentyfold, the 
very streets are a teeming, seething mass 
of restless humanity—yet a violent crime, 
an assault or even a discourteous remark 
is rare. Whence this change? What 
wrought this transformation? In _ the 
word of an old police officer: “‘ The Jews 
have driven off the crooks, the thugs, the 
roughs and the loafers.” And the Jews 
have taken complete possession of the 
“lower East Side.” They came in ever- 
increasing numbers, they brought with 
them strange customs, quaint traditions. 
Their mode of life is so markedly dif- 
ferent from that of the rest of the people 
that a good many looked askance at the 
influx of bearded men and bewigged 
women who spoke a foreign tongue and 
mixed little with men‘of other races. 

Newspaper reporters in search of 
“copy,” “hackwriters”” in an endeavor 
to hunt up thrills, began to visit the 
“ ghetto,” and a veritable flood of stories 
found its way into print. And what a 
picture they gave of the Jew! It was 
such a contortion that even the most dis- 
tressing nightmare faded into nothing- 
ness compared with the phantom of a 
weird imagination, the hobgoblin of 
crude, thoughtless ignorance. They 
gave us a Jew who was neither man nor 
beast, neither an insect that crawls nor a 
thing that creeps. 

Then came descriptions of the East 
Side Jew by one of them. They proved 
even less satisfactory. For with a strange 
perversion the author dwelt only on the 
unhealthy, exceptional traits, portraying 
rather the eccentricities than the natural 
activities of this complex race. Justice 
to the Jew was still far off. . 

The East Side Jews owe a great. debt 
of gratitude to Herman Bernstein, the 
author of these eleven short stories.* 
The reader is at once confronted with liv- 
ing men and living women, in whose 
veins flows red blood, who live their lives 
according to their own lights and whose 
every thought, whose every action, can be 
traced to the impulses common to all hu- 
manity, modified in this instance by 
specifically Jewish tradition, by Jewish 
customs, by Jewish traits. From the 
first story to the last the humble, toiling 
Jew possesses the virtues Jewdom is 





* IN THE GATES OF ISRAEL. B 
stein, New York: J. F. Taylor & 


Herman Bern- 
‘o. $1.50, 
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rightly proud of—love of family, crav- 
ing for education, eagerness to push 
ahead, persistency and the desire to help 
the unfortunate. Be the character as pa- 
thetic as that of Soreh Rivke, be it as 
humorous as the straight hunchback, be 
it depressed as Dora or that queer, odd 
artist, we are bound to sympathize with 
them. Laugh at their follies, pity their 
narrow horizon, wonder over the serious- 
ness with which they view apparent 
trifles, deprecate, if you must, their blind 
groping for something they know not 
what; yet you must admit that one and 
all of them are so thoroughly human, so 
implicitly sincere, so evidently natural, 
that you cannot help liking them. At the 
bottom they are all men and women first 
and Jews and Jewesses only afterward. 
Neither are these stories lacking in 
sound philosophy. ‘There are some very 
good common sense views sprinkled lib- 
erally throughout the book. Nor is 
there any dearth of epigrams, tho the 
author does not chase them, or lead up 
to them in a labored way through a 
dozen pages. In the whole book there is 
not an instance of trying for effect; the 
narrative flows smoothly, the description 


is telling and the dialogue never drags. 
It is a book that should please the Jew 
and prove of interest to the Gentile. 


ot 


Scotchmen 


Dr. JOHNSON held grave doubts con- 
cerning Scotchmen, tho he admitted that 
something might be done with them if 
caught young. Mr. Crosland* has 
still more serious doubts, for he fails to 
find in the sturdy sons of the North any 
redeeming traits whatever. There is no 
phase of their character that he does not 
ridicule or denounce; they even intro- 
duced thistles into Canada, and there are 
strong suspicions against them regard- 
ing the introduction of rabbits into Aus- 
tralia. Dullness, too, is alleged. “ The 
Scotch are in point of fact,” he writes, 
“quite the dullest race of white men in 
the world.” We wonder that Mr. Cros- 
land did not take as motto for his diatribe 
the lines of old Phocylides (better known 
in their Porsonian application to Her- 
mann the German) : 


* THE UNSPEAKABLE Scot. By T. W. H. Cros- 
land, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
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So saith Phocylides: 

Leros breeds a wretched lot; 
Not one bad and ’tother not, 
But villainous every man; 
Save only Proclees, 

And Proclees is—Lerian. 


The pinch of competition in the liter- 
ary world of London must indeed be se- 
vere to have called forth such a work. It 
would appear that the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania have been less overrun by 
Poles and Huns than the literary and 
journalistic fields of England by men 
from beyond the Tweed. The bewil- 
dered Britons of the South find them- 
selves displaced ; and it is therefore con- 
sidered high time for a protest. 

It is a savagely witty, albeit entertain- 
ing, protest. It is, however, not to be 
taken with entire seriousness, for much 
of it is evidently motived on the desire 
to make points where points cannot pos- 
sibly be made. “ That Chaucer did not 
love Scotchmen,” says the author, “is 
pretty certain, tho there is nothing in his 
writings to prove it.” Shakespeare's 
portrayal of Macbeth, he holds, is in- 
tended to depict the characteristic vi- 
ciousness of Scotchmen; tho why the 
bard’s portrayal of characters such as 
Richard III and Jack Cade may not be 
supposed to be equally typical of Eng- 
lishmen is a matter left unconsidered. 
Boswell, the author is forced to admit, 
gave us one of the most entertaining 
pieces of biography ever written; but “! 
never read the life,’ he says, “ without 
feeling that Johnson must have written 
Boswell, and that Boswell wrote John- 
son’s poems.” 

It is a book that will prove diverting to 
many ; and perhaps it will anger none, for 
its ludicrous extravagance blunts the in- 
tended sting. 

The fixed conviction, according to Mr. 
Crosland, of every Scot that he is the 
salt of the earth, is reflected to some ex- 
tent in Mr. Hanna’s volumes on the 
Scotch-Irish.t Here we have the col- 
lected testimony of Caledonians about 
themselves from the earliest times to the 
present, all intended to show what 
mighty forces, individually and in the 
mass, they have been and are. There 
are long excerpts from the early chron- 





+ THE ScorcH-IRISH: oR, THE Scor IN NoRTH 
BRITAIN, NORTH IRELAND AND NORTH AMERICA. By 
Charles A. Hanna. Two vols., with maps. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $10 net. 
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icles and quotations from a multitude of 
other sources, gathered with great indus- 
try, minutely annotated, and put forth 
with lavish liberality, concerning Scotch- 
men in all periods of recorded time. It 
takes nearly 1,200 octavo pages, very 
many of them in fine type, to contain all 
this erudition. It is worth the doing, no 
doubt ; yet the average reader will be re- 
minded of Goldsmith’s comment on 
Lord Kames’s “ Elements of Criticism,” 
that it is easier to write such a book than 
to read it. Nothing, it would seem, has 
been left out; it is a cyclopedia of things 
Scotch, from the most trivial to the most 


important. 
a 


A History of Germany 


To write a short history of Germany 
from the time of Cesar to that of Em- 
peror William is not an easy task. In 
the Middle Ages the history of the Ger- 
mans is often confusedly intertwined 
with that of the French, the Popes and 
Italians, the heathen Slavs, and even the 
hideous Mongols from the Far East; in 
modern times the great duels of human- 
ity—the Thirty Years’ War, the Seven 
Years’ War, the long Napoleonic conflict 
andthe recent Franco-Prussian War—tho 
fought out mostly on German soil and 
deeply affecting German life, are by no 
means purely German affairs, but are dis- 
tinctly international ; so that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to deal clearly and adequately 
with German history without becoming 
involved in the intricate history of neigh- 
boring countries. Yet onthe whole Mr. 
Henderson, by rigidly excluding all ex- 
cept the absolutely necessary, has suc- 
ceeded well in giving a good narrative 
of the growth of the German Father- 
land.* 

Beginning with a perfunctory and in- 
adequate account of German origins and 
ideas of law, he soon reaches solid ground 
in a subject with which former studies 
have made him familiar—the Empire and 
the Papacy. With an outlook broader 
than that of Bryce, he rightly de- 
votes more attention to the Papacy, and 
following closely the German works of 
Ranke and Lindner gives a really excel- 


*A Snort History oF GERMANY. By Ernest F. 
Henderson. Two vols. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.00 net. 
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lent account of that complex and often 
misrepresented all-important struggle be- 
tween the successors of Charlemagne and 
the successors of St. Peter. An interest- 
ing chapter on the beginnings of the Ger- 
man Renaissance depicts well the preva- 
lent ignorance and superstition among 
the German clergy on the eve of the 
Reformation; it includes a suggestive 
quotation from the contemporary Geiler 
von Kaiserburg to the effect that the chief 
occupation of German bishops in the fif- 
teenth century was to “ ride many horses, 
fill their money bags, eat good pullets 
and run after the girls; ” also a good ac- 
count of the “ Letters of Obscure Men,” 
in which priests discuss heatedly whether 
magister is derived from magis, more, 
and ter, thrice, because a master should 
know three times as much as other peo- 
ple, or from magis and terreo, to fright- 
en, because a master inspires fear in his 
pupils. 

After the peace of Westphalia the ris- 
ing young Brandenburg-Prussian State 
gradually elbows the old decaying im- 
perial House of Austria out of the hege- 
mony of Germany, and the center of 
gravity shifts more and more from Vi- 
enna to Berlin. It is not unnatural there- 
fore that Mr. Henderson’s second volume 
should prove to be a history of Prussia 
rather than of Germany, and more par- 
ticularly of the Hohenzollerns, as might 
be inferred from the fact that the preface 
is dedicated by permission to Prince 
Henry of Prussia. Mr. Henderson evi- 
dently writes con amore. While taking 
from Frederick the Great none of the 
glory which Carlyle has cast around his 
hero, Mr. Henderson in the most inter- 
esting and only really original chapter in 
the two volumes comes to the rescue of 
Frederick’s father and makes it clear that 
the “royal drill sergeant” was not the 
cruel and inhuman madman he is so often 
depicted. 

“The real Frederick William was a rugged 
genius with strongly marked peculiarities and 
with a determination to carry absolutism to its 
logical conclusion. His manners were rough, 
his vein of humor coarse, his sense of the 
beautiful decidedly limited. .Yet often we find 
an underlying principle of good in his acts of 
harshness and severity. Quidquid vult, vehe- 
mentur vult, writes a Saxon envoy of Fred- 
erick William, and this quality of impetuosity 
he showed from the very first moment of his 
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accession. His fixed idea was the necessity 
of making Prussia into a strong military pow- 
er.’—And he succeeded. 


Each volume is indexed, contains a 
helpful chronological table of important 
events and several maps, which are a de- 
cided aid in understanding the history, 
but which show incidentally that how- 
ever progressive we Americans may be 
in managing railroads and making ship- 
combines our publishers are still decades 
behind the Germans in matters car- 
tographical. It seems a little unkind on 
the part of Mr. Henderson, after copying 
freely from the excellent Schulatlas ot 
Putzger, to refer to him in the preface as 
Putzke. Tamerlane he has confused with 
Jenghiz Khan. But with the exception 


of these and a few minor mistakes this 
Short History of Germany is to be relied 
on and recommended. 

& 


Autographs 


COLLECTING autograph letters, histor- 
ical documents and authors’ manuscripts 
must be a delightful occupation, if we 
may accept these Meditations of an Au- 
tograph Collector.* At least Mr. Jo- 
line has found the habit entertaining, 
and in this, as his hobby, has won relief 
from the exactions of an extensive law 
practice. 

Mr. Joline in his book has not for- 
gotten to point out that autograph col- 
lecting, in the highest and best sense, 
does not mean the going about, album 
in hand, and pleading with celebrities to 
register their names therein as guests 
register at a hotel. The autograph col- 
lector, who is worthy the name, no longer 
writes to the great ones of earth, in- 
closing a card for the victim’s signature. 
That custom did indeed once prevail; it 
offended George Augustus Sala so high- 
ly that he applied the term “ fiend” to 
the whole tribe of autograph hunters. 
According to a letter quoted here, in part, 
James Russell Lowell so dreaded the cus- 
tom that he was made to “ shiver” on 
hearing that his little goddaughter had 
been supplied with an autograph book. 

Other notables, however, were secretly 
flattered by the request for their auto- 
graphs. Thus H. W. Longfellow enters 





* MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR. By 
Adrian H. Joline. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00 net. 
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the following record in his diary for Jan- 
uary goth, 1857: “‘ Yesterday I wrote, 
sealed and directed seventy autographs.” 
Edgar A. Poe once wrote a very pleasant 
letter in response to such a request, and 
even Kipling is known to have answered 
goodnaturedly to a similar correspond- 
ent. 

An interesting autograph-to-order is 
that of Lord Rosebery. His letter is as 
follows: 

“Lord Rosebery presents his compliments 
to Miss C——, but would rather not make her 
collection and himself ridiculous by sending it 
the autograph of an insignificant person.” 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson writes 
far more graciously than the English no- 
bleman. This is from the New England 
essayist : 

“TI have your note. If, as somebody says, 
applications for autographs are ‘a shadow 
cast by success,’ I suppose one can no more ob- 
ject to them than one can quarrel with his 
shadow.” 


Horace Greeley once answered an ap- 
plication for his autograph in his most 
characteristic and illegible hand to the ef- 
fect that he never under any circum- 
stances wrote an autograph for anybody, 
and then (presumably) signed the let- 
ter. 

The cold-hearted, unimaginative per- 
son sees in an autograph letter only a 
fragment of faded paper with irregular 
tracings of ink and cannot comprehend 
the sensations of the collector when he 
realizes that he has before him the ac- 
tual handiwork of the great man or wom- 
an who made those tracings; we com- 
mend all such to read Mr. Joline’s book. 
But the book is not intended for such 
readers. They would see no crime in 
cutting signatures from letters of famous 
persons, and they cheerfully class the au- 
tograph collector with “the common 
horde of semi-lunatics who gather birds’ 
eggs, butterflies, hotel paper, teacups 
and Japanese sword guards ”—all of 
which the author of the present book re- 
jects with fine scorn. 

Mr. Joline has happily called his book 
“ meditations.” It tells about “ sets,” 
“signers ” and forgeries, and how dan- 
gerous it is to buy letters from Cleo 
patra to Cato, or a note from Lazarus 
after his resurrection, or from Judas 
Iscariot to Mary Magdalene, particular- 
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ly when they are written in modern 
French, 

The matter is ramblirig, as it was in- 
tended to be, but the book is full of 
charm, and gives us an admirable taste 
of the joys of collecting. 


& 


By Rev. W. Tuckwell. 
7 Me Co., $1.75. 


A. W. Kinglake. 
New York: The 


It is said that Montalembert, on read- 
ing a speech of Kinglake’s anent the 
French invasion of England, turned to 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff with the query, 
“Who is Mr. Kinglake?” “ He is the 
author of ‘ Eothen,’” replied Sir Grant. 
“And what is ‘ Eothen?’ I never heard 
of it.” The ignorance of the average 
reading man in America to-day hardly 
extends to the question of Montalembert, 
and yet it is probable that very few of us 
have read “ Eothen,” or even suspect 
what a treasure house of delight it con- 
tains—not to mention the epic story of 
“The Invasion of the Crimea.” Mr. 
Tuckwell has made of Kinglake’s life the 
most entertaining biographical sketch we 
have read for many a month. The man 
with all his whimsicalities stands before 
us as he must have appeared to his 
friends. Nor has Mr. Tuckwell failed 
in the difficult task of presenting a clear 
idea of Kinglake’s work to those not fa- 
miliar with it at first hand. As an ex- 
ample we may take these sentences on the 
Crimean history: 


“ Kinglake’s mordant pen depicts with felic- 
ity and compression the men of Downing 
Street, who without military experience or 
definite political aim, thwarted, criticised, 
overruled, tormented their much-enduring 
General. We have Aberdeen, deficient in men- 
tal clearness and propelling force, by his hor- 
ror of war bringing war to pass; Gladstone, of 
too subtle intellect and too lively conscience, 
‘a good man in the worst sense of the term;’ 
Palmerston, above both in keenness of instinct 
and in strength of will, meaning war from the 
first and biding his time to insure it; New- 
castle, sanguine to the verge of rashness, loy- 
ally adherent to Lord Raglan while governed 
by his own judgment, distrustful under stress 
of popular clamor; Panmure, ungenerous, 
rough-tongued, violent, churlish, yet not mal- 
evolent—‘ a rhinoceros rather than a tiger ’— 
hurried by subservience to the newspaper press 
into injustice which he afterward recognized 
yet did but sullenly repair.” 


Kinglake was an indefatigable stu- 
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dent, but, like most genuine workers, 
could find time and energy enough for 
frolic and relaxation. His pen could be 
trivial as well as trenchant. To his life- 
long friend, Madame Novikoff, he wrote 
a series of nonsense rimes, concluding 
with this happy compliment: 
“ There is a fair lady at Claridge’s, 
Whose smile is more charming to me 
Than the rapture of ninety-nine marriages 
Could possibly, possibly be! ” 


& 


The Story of Chartres. By Cecil Headlam. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. NewYork: 
The Macmillan Co,, $2.00. 


Mr. Headlam’s Story of Chartres is 
fully up to the level of the other volumes 
of this admirable series. The author 
traces the romantic and tragic vicissi- 
tudes of the medieval city from the dawn 
of its history, when the white-robed 
Druids moved in solemn procession 
through its primeval forest, down to 
1871, when the Germans marched 
through its tortuous streets and thronged 
into the famous crypt of the cathedral. 
But the work deals mainly with the won- 
derful building which, like a ship forever 
a-sail in the distance, is visible from all 
parts of the rich, monotonous plain of 
Beauce; or, to change the figure, stands 


“Silent and gray as forest leaguered cliff 
Left inland by the ocean’s slow retreat.” 


Not the least interesting part of the story 
is that which shows what a marvelous 
framework the cathedral of Chartres was 
for the life of the Middle Ages. It was 
a Bible in stone, the book of books, the 
epitome of all the people of the time 
knew, understood or felt, an entire moral 
and intellectual world created out of a 
world of images. Rarely has medieval 
thought been rendered with such sym- 
pathetic clearness and judicious liberal- 
ity as in this splendid and impressive 
monument. 


“ Just as in the sculptured porches the me- 
dieval masons carved in a symbolic type, which 
the illiterate could read, the story of the Pen- 
tateuch and the Gospels; just as in their jew- 
eled windows the monkish glaziers told again 
the same Bible story for all to see and under- 
stand, so the architects have symbol- 
ized in stone the Old Testament and the New. 
In that amazing window of the south transept 
the prophets of the former dispensation are 
portrayed carrying on their shoulders the 
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naive evangelists. Similarly the builders have 
made the Romanesque crypt to carry the Goth- 
ic upper church, and the old tower, eloquent 
of Byzantine art, massive and superb, con- 
fronts the joyous, soaring sister who has 
sprung up, from like foundations, at his side, 
the last effort, or rather the last amusement, of 
that Gothic art which is typical of aspirations 
that are justified, of a faith that is fulfilled.” 


No wonder that Walter Pater felt that 
exploring Notre Dame de Chartres was 
like exploring the entire Middle Ages. 
Whoever wishes to gain some clear idea 
of the methods by which the cathedrals 
of the Middle Ages were rendered pos- 
sible should peruse carefully Chapter V 
on “ The Cathedral and Its Builders.” It 
will not tell the reader how it was that 
entire crafts of ordinary stone-cutters 
rose to such a high degree of artistic ex- 
cellence in those “dark” ages; that 
probably can never be told, but it will en- 
able us to realize somewhat why it came 
to pass that the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries formed the great era of cathe- 
dral building, and also why it is untikely 
that such an era should ever return. 


& 


Asia and Europe. By Meredith Townsend. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50. 

Every one who has lived long in Asia 
or who has read much in Oriental books 
comes to perceive a strange chasm that 
lies between the character or tempera- 
ment of the Asiatic peoples and the Eu- 
ropean. It is not primarily a difference 
of race, for Asia is a jumble of many 
races; nor is it easily defined as a dif- 
ference of creed, for the religions of the 
West are all the children of the Orient, 
and in Asia itself no two religions could 
be more radically opposed than Moham- 
medanism and Buddhism. The differ- 
ence lies deeper than our analysis can go, 
yet is recognized immediately by the 
most superficial observer and is more 
strongly felt by. the patient scholar. 
There is a strange paradox in the Indian 
character, to take a single people of the 
Continent, which no Occidental has yet 
resolved. The Hindu believes in the 
reward of merit through transmigration, 
yet holds to a variety of hells and 
heavens; he regards the visible world as 
a mere phantom illusion, yet sees working 
therein a law of justice, karma he calls 
it, more rigorous than any other people 
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of the world has ever conceived ; he rec- 
ognizes no Objective power governing 
this world, yet is a fatalist to the utter- 
ance; he bows down humbly to this fa- 
tality, yet when aroused displays an en- 
ergy of personal will beyond the capac- 
ity of our conception. It is not often that 
a European, least of allan Englishman, ex- 
hibits any sympathy with these complexi- 
ties, and for that reason, if for no other, 
this volume of essays by Mr. Meredith 
Townsend is of extraordinary interest. 
We cannot follow Mr. Meredith through 
his subtle contrast of the Orient and the 
Occident, nor even indicate the many de- 
ductions he draws therefrom touching 
the grave questions that become daily 
more urgent as we are thrown into closer 
relationship with the Empires of Asia. 
It is not possible to recommend the book 
too strongly to all intelligent Americans 
who begin to feel the necessity of some 
approach to real knowledge of the East. 
The book is, we think, the most sugges- 
tive of its kind in the English language, 
and we regret that, so far as our infor- 
mation extends, it has not been widely 
read in this country. We do not mean 
that the reader must agree with all Mr. 
Townsend’s deductions—we do not our- 
selves accept them all; but always, 
whether he agrees or dissents, his mind 
will be wakened to reflect on the most in- 
sistent and the obscurest questions of 
Welt-politik to-day. 
& 


Gerard Dou. By W. Martin. 
Clara Bell. 
Co., $1.75. 

This addition to the series of “ Great 

Masters in Painting and Sculpture ” has 

this advantage that it is condensed from 

a work by so great an authority as the 

subdirector of the Royal Gallery of 

Paintings at The Hague. M. Martin 

writes as a collector who knows the 

whereabouts and value of the pictures he 
describes. He begins his book by giving 
an interesting résumé of the condition of 
art in Leyden before the advent of Rem- 
brandt. Altho he has a great conception 
of Dou’s place in art and of the beautv 
of his exquisite finish, he does not hesi- 
tate to keep Dou and his school under 
the great shadow of Dou’s master, Rem- 
brandt. In comparing the two artists 

M. Martin touches on the instability and 

untrustworthiness of popular taste, show- 


Translated by 
New York: The Macmillan 
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ing that until quite recently Dou’s dainty 
little pictures, measured by inches, sold 
for more than Rembrandt’s great works. 
As long as Dou worked with Rembrandt 
he preserved a touch of largeness even 
in his most minute paintings, but after 
he lost the inspiration of that great pres- 
ence he fell into a pretty littleness, spend- 
ing days in painting a broom no larger 
than one’s finger nail. When he prac- 
ticed this method on his sitters they nat- 
urally objected, so perforce Dou aban- 
doned portraiture and gave all his time 
to genre painting. M. Martin wittily re- 
marks: “It is a pity that the gentleman 
whose face, depressed from long endur- 
ance, Dou so elaborately painted in 1646, 
should have left no record as to how 
many hours he spent in the artist’s stu- 
dio.” 
& 


Assyrian and Babylonian Contracts. 
Aramaic Reference Notes. 
Henry Stevenson. 
Book Co. 


With 
By James 
New York: American 


Good and faithful scholarship is here 
represented. The author has developed 
in a useful volume a thesis for the Ph.D. 


degree at the University of Chicago. He 
has attempted to collect all the known 
cases in which an Assyrian or Babylo- 
nian cuneiform tablet has a docket in 


Aramaic script. He has found 47 of 
these, all in the British Museum, of 
which 10 had not been previously pub- 
lished. He has autographed both the 
cuneiform and the Aramaic texts, and 
provided translations of both, and notes 
chiefly on the Aramaic. Such a collec- 
tion is of real epigraphic value, and so 
worth doing. It is interesting to follow 
the modifications in the script, for it is 
evident that the Aramaic writing repre- 
sents two or three centuries in the later 
history of the two kingdoms. We sug- 
gest that there is some hypercriticism in 
the corrections of the “ Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum,” p. 10. On pp. 34, 
117, the Hebrew transliteration of the 
name Atab is given with teth, while the 
Aramaic fac-simile shows it should be 
tav. We heartily congratulate Vander- 
bilt University in being, we believe, the 
first college in the South (after Johns 
Hopkins) to have a teacher of Assyrian. 
But we remember that the oldest of our 
teachers of the language, Professor 
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Lyon, of Harvard, is from the South; 
and so we believe was S. Alden Smith, 
who has disappeared from the field after 
a brilliant opening career. 

a 


Ruskin and the English Lakes. By the Rev. 
H.D Rawnsley. Glasgow: James Mac- 
Lehose & Sons, $2.00. 


The scenery alone of the English lakes 
is enough to attract attention, but what 
adds so much of charm and interest to 
that region is the personal connections it 
has with the few great men who lived 
there. Of these no one drew more in- 
spiration from his surroundings or gave 
more effort and sympathy back to the 
men who lived there than Ruskin. The 
stepping stones of his life’s work were 
quarried there as a young man,andthere 
Nature opened the eye that was to prove 
so sensitive to the beautiful in art and 
life later on. All this is spoken of in an 
appreciative, almost reverential way in 
the present book. 


Babel and Bible. A Lecture on the Signifi 
cance of Assyriological Research for Re- 
ligion, delivered before the German Em- 
peror. Translated from the German by 
Thomas J. McCormack. Profusely illus- 
trated. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co. 


The Creation Study of Genesis I. A Su- 
merian Theogony and Cosmogony. By 
Dr. Hugo Radau. The Same. 

There was a real call for the transla- 
tion into English of Professor Delitzsch’s 
“ Babel und Bibel,’ to which Professor 
K6nig has replied with his longer “ Bibel 
und Babel.” We cannot expect the gen- 
eral interest and discussion to be excited 
by this little lecture here such as it has 
aroused in Germany. The last that we 
have seen is a vigorous defense of De- 
litzsch by Prof. Hugo Winckler, a most 
competent scholar, in which he charges 
Professor Konig with not understanding 
the primer of Assyriology. Professor 
Delitzch’s German has been fairly trans- 
lated, with no toning down of the some- 
what flamboyant rhetoric. We wish the 
translator had known how to give the 
English form of proper names. Birejik 
looks very strange as “ Biredshik” (not 
even German), and Mugheir masquer- 
ades as “ Muqajjar.” One is startled to 
be told that passages in the Bible “ re- 
ceive gorgeous illustration from our dis- 
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coveries,” which is not a happy trans- 
lation of “farbenprachtig.” We need 
add no fresh criticisms of the learned au- 
thor’s work. It appears to us that he has 
not wholly restrained himself in his 
claims. Thus he claims the Sabbath as 
a Babylonian institution, on the strength 
of the passage which makes the 7th, 14th, 
21st and 28th days of a particular month 
dies nefasti for the king, as to certain 
public and religious functions;. but he 
does not mention that the 19th day is 
also specified. We cannot praise the 
clearness of the engravings. The pub- 
lisher has omitted some half dozen of 
those given by Delitzsch, and included 
enough others to raise the number from 
50 to 58. This brings in not only Fer- 
guson’s imaginative restorations of As- 
syrian palaces, but an extraordinary 
full-page picture, after G. le Bon, of “ the 
Temples and Palaces of Babylon,” which 
shows two huge stepped pyramids with 
lightnings playing about them, and a 
king in the foreground surrounded by of- 
ficers in Assyrian royal helmets. The 
picture would be admirable for a Coney 
Island show of the Fall of Babylon. Dr. 
Radau’s work is careful and scholarly 
in the methods. His conclusion is that 
P, the author of the creation story of 
Genesis I, remodeled the Semitic Baby- 
lonian story of creation, which credited 
it to Marduk, which, in turn, was de- 
rived from a Sumerian creation story in 
which En-Lil, or Bel, held the place of 
creator; and thus P was the first higher 
critic. Bel, according to Dr. Radau, -is 
the same as El-Shaddai, and so the same 


as Yahveh. 
. 


The Trust: Its Book. By Various Writers. 
Edited by James H. Bridge. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25 net. 


A collection of papers, most of them 
previously published or delivered, re- 
garding the great industrial combina- 
tions. Mr. Charles R. Flint contributes 
three, and Mr. S. E. T. Dodd, Mr. James 
J. Hill, Mr. Francis 3. Thurber and the 
editor contribute one each. The gen- 
eral view of the trust, as might be ex- 
pected, is highly favorable; all its glories 
and public benefits are lavishly set forth, 
and such defects as it is occasionally 
conceded to have are declared to be trif- 
ling and inconsequential. The papers, 
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particularly those of Messrs. Hill, Dodd 
and Flint, will prove of use, no doubt; 
for it is quite as necessary for the citizen 
to know the defensive arguments of the 
trustmakers as to know the adverse argu- 
ments of the opposition. An appendix 


gives a number of brief expressions on 
the subject from a variety of sources, the 
testimony of Mr. Flint before the United 
States Industrial Commission and a bib- 


liography. 


& 


American Citizenship. Yale Lectures. By 
David J. Brewer. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 75 cents net. 


This is a collection of five lectures on 
the obligations of citizenship delivered 
by Justice Brewer before the students of 
Yale University. Good character is 
treated as the primary obligation; serv- 
ice, obedience and patriotic effort are 
further duties. Obedience, even to bad 
laws, is urged; and approval is given to 
General Grant’s famous dictum that the 
best way to get rid of a bad law is rig- 
orously to enforce it. A strong appeal 
is made for common effort directed to- 
ward bettering the life of the nation. 
Our indebtedness to the republic is held 
to be greater than any paymient we are 
likely to make: 

“Whatever of comfort, of prestige, of suc- 
cess, of glory may attend your work for the 
nation, and whatever else may pass to the 
credit side of your account, the debtor side is 
always charged with a larger sum.” 


& 


The Sermon on the Mount. By Benjamin 


W. Bacon, D.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.00. 

There has been much labor to define 
the higher criticism, but no little misun- 
derstanding of it nevertheless. Just as 
one learns Plato better from Plato him- 
self than from expositions of his phi- 
losophy, so the higher criticism can be 
better learned from actual examples of 
its service in the explanation of Scrip- 
ture than from arguments in its behalf or 
definitions of its method. Such an ex- 
ample—an excellent one and on a most 
interesting subject—is Professor Bacon’s 
exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Tho originally a lecture, it can be used as 
a text-book for the study of the varia- 
tions in the sermon, the original refer- 
ence of each section, and the purpose and 
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message of thewhole. For biblical schol- 
ars, the main interest will be in Pro- 
fessor Bacon’s able argument that the le- 
gal form of the Sermon on the Mount 
came from Jesus himself, that Jesus ac- 
tually gave to his disciples a new Torah; 
in opposition to O. Holtzman who has 
contended that such a definition of his 
relation to the law could not have come 
from Jesus, whose true spirit is pre- 
served in Paul’s violent anti-legalism. 
Professor Bacon’s work is a credit to 
American scholarship and well designed 
for popular use. 


Literary Notes 


We are to have the Autobiography of 
Joseph Leconte, which ought to prove a book 
of extraordinary interest. 


....Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes has published 
an interesting and, for yachtsmen, valuable 
monograph on “ Cruising in the West Indies.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25, net.) 


.... The fourth of the “ preprints” from the 
University of Chicago Decennial Publications 
is the paper called “ Credit,” by Prof. J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin. (Price, 50 cents, net.) 


....'A Concise Dictionary of Egyptian 
Archeology” is a handbook designed for stu- 
dents and travelers by M. Brodrick and A. 
Anderson Morton. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$1.00, net.) 


....We have before us a very complete his- 
tory of “ Hiram College and Western Reserve 
Eclectic Institute,’ by Dr. F. M. Green. 
President Garfield was principal of the school 
from 1857 to 1863. (Price, $1.50.) 


.... Lhe publishers’ Autumn lists are not 
yet all out, but there is every indication that 
the number of books to be placed on the mar- 
ket is unusually large and of better quality 
than ordinary. The advance sales are re- 
ported as very satisfying. 


....Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters are 
commendable little books for those who wish 
something briefer than the many elaborate 
art books now publishing. We have before 
us monographs on Holman Hunt, Burne- 
Jones, Romney, Velasquez, and Fra Angelico. 
(The Macmillan Company, 50 cents each.) 


....Mr. Albert J. Edmunds has translated 
from the Pali the famous Dhammapada, or 
collection of Buddhist stanzas, under the title 
of “ Hymns of the Faith.” We cannot com- 
mend his spurious verse form or his lifeless 
language as better than the translations al- 
ready existing. (The Open Court Publishing 
Company.) 
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Pebbles 


Ir takes a woman to tread on a man’s 
corns while she is pretending to try to kiss 
his lips—New York Press. 


.... ‘Our officials should understand that 
Uncle Sam expects every man of them to do 
his duty.” ‘‘ All except the customs officials, 
of course. He expects them to collect it.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.... And you still insist that your flying 
machine is a practical commercial quantity?” 
“T do,” answered the business-like inventor. 
“Tf you don’t believe it I can show you the 
gate receipts.”—Washington Star. 


....‘ This new Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court is a Mr. Holmes, isn’t he?” 
“Yes.” “Is it true that he’s a son of Sher- 
lock Holmes?” “No. He’s a son of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.” “ Never heard of him.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Minister (to one of his members, a ven- 
erable old gardener): “ You have reached a 
great age, John.” John: “’Deed ha’e I, sir, 
for gin I leeve till the 11th o’ next month, 
I’ll be an octogeranium.”—Glasgow Evening 
Times. 


....Ella: “ There’s nothing like falling in 
with the right people.” Stella: “I know it. 
I went rowing with a fellow the other night; 
we both fell into the water, and if he hadn’t 
known how to swim I should have been 
drowned.”—Brooklyn Life. 

....Genius: “I understand that he has 
written a sonnet on a Katydid.” “ Yes, so I 
hear. It’s almost as great a piece of work as 
that of a man I heard of once who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence on the back of a 
postage stamp.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

....-Mark Twatn IN Carson City.—“ At 
that time,” said Senator Stewart, “ the humor- 
ist had not attained to the philosophic calm 
which comes with college degrees. He was a 
journalist, and an unterrified one. In Carson 
City he boarded at the home of his brother, 
who was a model citizen and a Christian. 
One morning I was a guest of this brother at 
breakfast. We had just seated ourselves at 
the table when a voice drawled, from the stair- 
way above: ‘Have you read the Scripture 
lesson this morning?’ ‘ Yes,’ was the reply. 
‘Had family prayers?’ continued the voice 
from above. ‘ Yes, Sam,’ said the host, smil- 
ing at me. There was a pause, and then in 
the now well-known drawl came the further 
question: ‘Said grace?’ ‘Yes,’ responded 
the patient head of the household. ‘ All right, 
then,’ came the cheerful comment from the 
stairway; ‘I'll. be right down.’ And pres- 
ently the irreverent youth, who in a few years 
was to promote the gayety of nations, joined 
us at the breakfast table.”—Philadelphia Post. 
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The Bible and Confucius 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Educational Association President But- 
ler started a discussion which is still go- 
ing on about the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools. This book, he said, 
had been practically shut out of the 
schools, which explains, in his view, in 
great measure the deplorable and in- 
creasing ignorance of that great classic 
and the decay of that religious senti- 
ment which is the root of our civiliza- 
tion. ‘“ Without the Bible,” he said, 
“it is impossible to understand the lit- 
erature of the English language from 
Chaucer to Browning.” ‘This entire 
stream “ draws liberally from the eternal 
springs of our sacred scriptures.” They 
are equally essential to the interpreta- 
tion of “our history, our civic institu- 
tions and our moral _ convictions.” 
“When we study the ancient civiliza- 
tions,” he observed, “we begin with 


their religious books, and we are now 
teaching the religions of remote antiqui- 
ties to more people in our schools than 
we are the principles or the classic litera- 


ture of Christianity.” He urged the 
restoration of “this treasury of our lit- 
erature and our life” as an integral part 
of the literary studies in our schools, not 
on theological or sectarian grounds, but 
solely in the interests of scholarship “and 
an intelligent understanding of our na- 
tional life. 

All this is very plausible, but the fact is 
that the reading of a few verses of Scrip- 
ture at the beginning of a morning session 
does not explain any former general fa- 
miliarity with the Bible, and any loss of 
familiarity has other causes than the giv- 
ing up of morning prayers at school. 
The reasons are many, and one of the 
chief is that the Bible is no longer the 
principal and most interesting book in 
the home, the book from which the child 
learns to read. We have children’s 
books and papers. 

Further, the text books of other reli- 
gions are not taught as text books of lit- 
erature in our public schools. Further 
still, we may talk as we please about the 
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literary value of the Bible, which is im- 
mense, far more valuable to us than any 
other literary source; but it is not as lit- 
erature, but for religious purposes that 
the Bible is wanted in schools by those 
who advocate its restoration. Indeed, 
President Butler laments that the decay 
of the religious sentiment has followed 
the giving up of Bible reading, and it is 
to recover this religious spirit that he 
wants it restored. But this is not the 
business of the public school. 

In order to get a clear idea of the 
principle involved let us reverse the con- 
dition, and imagine that it is China that 
is imposing a parallel requirement in its 
public schools, and that it is Christians 
who object. But this is not imagina- 
tion; it is actual fact. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment has just established some so- 
called colleges in which Western learn- 
ing shall be taught as well as the Chi- 
nese classics. It is required in the pro- 
vincial college of Shantung that every 
pupil shall, as is the general custom, do 
daily homage to Confucius. The Chris- 
tian pupils object. The Chinese officials 
are startled by the growth of Christian 
missions and the consequent loss of re- 
spect for the Chinese scriptures of Con- 
fucius, and so they lay down this rule 
of bowing before the figure of Confu- 
cius as a way of maintaining the integ- 
rity of the national spirit. It is precise- 
ly the same sort of reason as controls 
those’ who want the Bible read in our 
schools. This seems very reasonable to 
the Chinese, just as the parallel argu- 
ment seems very reasonable to Presi- 
dent Butler. The progressive Governor 
of Shansi, Tsen Chuan-hsuan and the 
still more progressive taotai, Shen 
Tung-ho, have issued regulations re- 
quiring all men of literary degree, 
whether Christians or not, to worship 
at stated times in the Confucian temples. 
That is no different in principle from 
our requiring Jewish children to hear 
the New Testament read and to sing 
Christmas carols. In the provincial col- 
lege of Shansi students in the depart- 
ment of Western learning are not fe- 
quired to do homage to Confucius, but 
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are required to do so in the Chinese de- 
partment. ‘This seems to the Chinese 
rulers very tolerant, and it compels 
Christian youth to get their Chinese 
learning elsewhere. 

It may help us to get at the principle 
involved if we observe how it applies 
where we are in the minority—in China, 
for example. Remember that Catholics 
and Jews object to the reading of our 
Bible in the public schools of this coun- 
try, precisely as our missionaries object 
to a religious service in Chinese public 
schools in honor of Confucius. 

Sd 


The English Education Bill 


THE present Government has the 
right of five years more of existence, 
and there is no reason to doubt that, 
with its enormous majority, it can, if it 
will, hold its power till near the end of 
its term. Two years ago, when the pres- 
ent Paliament was elected, it was pro- 
claimed that the war in South Africa 
was concluded, and it was on this false 
claim that the constituencies returned a 
Parliament overwhelmingly Conserva- 
tive, at a time when the Liberal party 
had been utterly broken up by the issues 
of the war. 

But now the war has dragged on two 
years more at terrible expense, and un- 
usual taxes have had to be laid even on 
the bread of the people. The war is no 
longer the chief issue; domestic topics 
cannot be ignored. There are two, the 
taxes imposed and the Education bill. 

Some observers declare that the re- 
markable change of front in the three 
last by-elections is due mainly to dis- 
gust of the people with the policy of 
the South African War. We cannot so 
see it. It is clear to us that not only the 
entire Tory party, but also a very large 
if not controlling fraction of the Liberal 
party approved heartily the maintenance 
of British supremacy in South Africa. 
But the tax on wheat and maize has of- 
fended very many earnest believers in 
free trade and a cheap loaf. Yet we do 
not see that there is any such passion 
over this matter as we observe aroused 
by the Education bill which Mr. Bal- 
four is pressing upon Parliament with 
no word of sympathy for those who are 
its conscientious opponents. They are 
right who see in the two late defeats of 
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the Government in elections to Parlia- 
ment, and in the narow escape from de- 
feat of a third candidate who had been 
before elected without opposition, a 
judgment of the people principally 
against the Education bill. 

The essence of the Education bill is 
very simple. It allows two classes of 
schools, ‘one national and the other de- 
nominational, which means, practically, 
Church of England. Both classes are 
under central control, as to methods of 
secular education, and both are equally 
supported by general taxation. In the 
denominational schools a majority of the 
trustees are to be of the Church, and re- 
ligious instruction is to be given by its 
clergymen. There will be a multitude 
of places in which the children of Dis- 
senters will be compelled to go to the 
Church School and Dissenters will be 
compelled to pay rates for its support. 
Now Dissenters number half the popu- 
lation of England, and they are most in- 
dignant. The bill has passed its initial 
stages, and is bound to have a large ma- 
jority, and all amendments that would 
allow unrestricted popular election of 
trustees have been rejected,even tho sup- 
ported by the Bishop of Hereford. The 
essence of the bill is that the Church 
must control Church schools, and every- 
body must be taxed to support them. 
The tremendous reversal in the popular 
vote may surprise but can hardly disturb 
the Ministry, which would not be en- 
dangered by fifty by-elections that went 
against it. 

A commission sent to the United 
States has just reported on education in 
this country. This commission was sur- 
prised to see the intense public interest 
here felt in public education so different 
from what is the case in England. But 
why should it not be so? There neither 
the Government nor the Church is re- 
sponsible for education. It falls be- 
tween two stools. The English public 
school is far behind ours, and if there is 
any British decadence it comes from 
this cause. It was the public school that 
conquered France in its war with Ger- 
many. It is the public school that is de- 
veloping our commercial supremacy, 
The English system depends on the 
union of Church and State, a relic of a 
period of ignorance. But the folly cf 
the Church in this matter will hasten the 
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fall of the English establishment. It 
constitutes a perennial source of conflict. 

Wepresumethatamultitudeof Dissent- 
ers will refuse to pay taxes, and there 
will be town councils that will refuse to 
assess them, and a multitude of arrests 
and trials will follow that will allow no 
peace until something more radical is 
done than the friends of the establish- 
ment now anticipate. The Bishop of 
Hereford will be found to be a true 


rophet. 
prop s 


The Case of Dr. Beet 


THE conclusion of the case of Dr. Beet 
before the Wesleyan Conference of Eng- 
land is not wholly ideal, and yet it might 
have been much worse. Compromises 
somewhat humiliating sometimes have to 
be made in this opportunist world, and 
can often be honestly made in order to 
gain the victory. 

Dr. Beet is a distinguished British the- 
ologian, the most distinguished in the 
Wesleyan Church. He held the chair of 
professor of theology in the theological 
school at Richmond. This is a chair 
whose tenure must be renewed period- 
ically, the purpose being to control the 
sound orthodoxy of the incumbent who 
has the teaching of the young candidates 
fér the Wesleyan Methodist ministry. 
Now Dr. Beet has published two books, 
in which he has taken the view that while 
the punishment of the incorrigible wicked 
will be eternal, it is not clear from either 
revelation or reason that this will, in all 
cases, be in a state of conscious existence 
—that is, he is not assured that in the 
course of time a persistence in what is 
against the soul’s nature may not exhaust 
its powers of resistance, so that it may 
cease to act and so cease to exist. Prac- 
tically he questions, altho he is careful not 
to deny, the essential and necessary im- 
mortality of the soul, no matter what 
moral violence is done to it. 

This view, or, rather, this right to 
doubt, which Dr. Beet has defended with 
great frankness and ability, naturally 
gave offense to not a few in his Church, 
and when his term was about to expire 
much opposition was made to his re-elec- 
tion. Under the rules of the Wesleyan 
Conference there has to be a double nomi- 
nation followed by an election by the min- 
isterial members of the Conference. The 
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preliminary nominations both went 
against him, his name not being included 
in the list. This result followed a long 
and brilliant discussion before the Con- 
ference, in which the claims of the old 
orthodoxy and the demands of freedom 
of thought and research were so cour- 
teously and yet so vigorously presented 
as to reflect great credit on British 
Methodism. But the final decision was 
to rest, without further debate, with the 
ministerial members at a subsequent ses- 
sion, who might and did vote for a can- 
didate not in nomination. 

The compromise which led to Dr. 
Beet’s re-election by a decisive majority 
was his consent not to publish or agitate 
on the subject further during his term. 
He had previously refrained from teach- 
ing this particular view to his students. 
Inasmuch as he had said with great 
frankness in print and before the Confer- 
ence all he had to say to the public, his 
views are not concealed, but it is not an 
agreeable position in which to be placed, 
to have one’s mouth muzzled on a sub- 
ject which belongs to his professional 
work and to which he has given special 
study. Nevertheless, the compromise is 
quite defensible when one considers the 
disturbance and injury to the Church thus 
relieved. 

The serious matter to be considered in 
every such conflict between conservatism 
and liberalism, between symbolatry and 
liberty, is the attitude of the young men 
who are educated in modern science, and 
who may be attracted to or repelled from 
the ministry. Let us take one doctrine 
as an example. Professor Weissmann 
has, by his investigations, made it doubt- 
ful whether the generally received dogma 
is true of the hereditary transmission of 
acquired characteristics. This may well 
have theological bearings of great im- 
portance. We all know that it is science 
in two or three departments that has 
shaken the old doctrine of the plenary in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. Our young 
men of culture and education are quite 
independent of the authority of old tra- 
ditions 2nd demand the right to think for 
themselves. The conclusion which has 
been reached in the case of Dr. Beet will 
allow and encourage many such young 
men of the best talentsand that most hon- 
estly desire to do good to enter the 
Methodist ministry who would other- 
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wise have felt that they were excluded. 
Such men are needed and the future of 
the Church is with them. We believe 
such victories count for spirituality as 
well as for honesty in religions. We be- 
lieve that the liberal action of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church at its last Gen- 
eral Assembly. will tell for evangelization 
as well as for intellectual truth. 
ss 


President Roosevelt on Trusts 


WE give on another page the words of 
President Roosevelt, in his speech at 
Providence, in which he favors an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which shall put 
it into the power of Congress to regulate 
the great combinations of wealth that are 
doing an interstate business. It is im- 
possible to deny that he is right in his 
principle that somewhere and somehow 
these “trusts” should be under legisla- 


tive control; at present it may be said 
that they are under none. 

Under our Constitution interstate com- 
merce may be controlled by Congress ; but 
it is well known that great difficulties 
have attended the work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to 


railroads, partly by defects in the law and 
partly from the lack of power in Con- 
gress. The difficulty is even greater 
when we come to consider the subject of 
great combinations of capital devoted to 
manufacture, scores or hundreds of mil- 
lions, that absorb production and create 
a monopoly which affects every State and 
every community. And yet this “trust ” 
may be authorized by a State which gets 
a big part of its income out of commis- 
sions paid for charters under peculiarly 
liberal laws. New Jersey and West Vir- 
ginia are examples of States that thus 
mulct the whole country for their own 
advantage. The laws of contiguous 
States affecting monopolistic corpora- 
tions are diverse, and what the larger 
part of the country may regard as evil 
and dangerous, a single State or two may 
inflict on the whole nation. There are 
only two remedies, one the campaign for 
uniform legislation, such as is carried on 
to regulate marriage, and the other a con- 
stitutional amendment. The former 
method is slow, and is likely to prove in- 
adequate, owing to the fact that the of- 
fenses of a company may be committed in 
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many States, and it would be necessary 
to pursue it through half a hundred 
courts. 

Beyond question there should be power 
somewhere to control great organizations 
whose operations cover the whole nation ; 
and the nation is the only power that 
could curb and control them. The Presi- 
dent is right in his sharp and clear presen- 
tation of the case. He is also right in see- 
ing that combinations are a good in them- 
selves if properly controlled. They are, 
in the line of industrial and commercial 
progress, and it would be a step backward 
to attempt to suppress them. And he is 
also right in his declaration that publicity 
should be the first aim of legislation. If 
we can know what the business of these 
corporations is we may be pretty sure 
that illegitimate methods of finance or 
promotion will not be resorted to. 

Let us add that not only is the speech 
of the President on this subject frankand 
clear, but that its courage is politically 
wise. Those who have imagined that 
President Roosevelt would prove a 
clumsy bull in a china shop are greatly 
mistaken. He can give odds to older 
politicians, for his shrewdness is of some- 
thing higher than the foxy order. Take, 
for example, his wide awake grasping of 
the nettle at Hartford, when the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements attempted to 
snub the Mayor because he was not their 
social equal. The President took pains 
to show distinguished honor to the repre- 
sentative of the masses, even against the 
classes. The people like a bluff, honest, 
frank man; and the politicians will find 
that he is an adept also in political wis- 
dom. President Roosevelt holds the 


ople. 
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East and West 


To a marked degree has the old-time 
antagonism between East and West di- 
minished. Ten years ago this summer 
the Western farmers were holding con- 
ventions and picnics for the purpose of 
advancing Populism’s cause, and were 
passing vigorous resolutions denouncing 
the East as the abode of the “ money 
power,” the tool of Wall street and the 
authorized agent of the “ octopus.” They 
were not certain what these opprobrious 
terms meant, but in general they intended 
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to heap reproach upon the East as being 
in some undefined sense the oppressor of 
the West, and hence to highten the then 
existing feeling of sectionalism. 

This condition was the outgrowth of 
mistakes on both sides. The East had 
invested its money in Western enter- 
prises largely on faith. Specious prom- 
ises that seemed fair failed to materialize 
and millions of dollars, the savings of 
people scattered from Ohio to Maine, 
were swept away in vain attempts to 
bring out of the open plain the civiliza- 
tion of a Connecticut in a half decade. 
That was the error—too swift a pace. 
The West was growing, but it could not 
do everything in a day, nor in a year. 
When the collapse of the town site booms 
and the depression of the farm values 
came there was weeping and wailing 
among Eastern investors and bitterness 
of spirit among the Western borrowers. 
As a matter of course the investors fore- 
closed their mortgages and the borrow- 
ers who could not pay were evicted. 
Straightway the latter met and passed 
resolutions denouncing the “ pluto- 
crats;” likewise they elected to office 
judges pledged to confirm no mortgage 


sales and Legislatures that proposed to 
point a way out for the impecunious 
debtor. 

All this would have passed away in 
time, of course, even had there been no 
return of marked prosperity to the West. 


But the prosperity came. Beginning 
with the crops of 1897 and continuing to 
the present season, all that section of the 
trans-Mississippi Valley, somewhat -in- 
definitely called the prairie West, has 
been blessed with large returns from 
field and range. Not all crops have pros- 
pered every year. The corn showed a 
lamentable shortage last season, and the 
wheat was of lessened yield this summer ; 
but, on the whole, the territory between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Father of 
Waters is to-day enjoying the most sub- 
stantial prosperity in all its history. It 
has paid a large portion of its debts, and 
is meeting the interest on the remainder. 
It is not paying the ill-considered indebt- 
edness that caused the larger portion of 
the losses in the East in the early nineties 
—that is now ancient history—but it is 
developing its resources on a basis that 
makes it independent of outside assist- 
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ance and even gives it a surplus with 
which to increase its bank deposits. 

The economic and political effect of all 
this is a curious study of cause and effect 
in American life. The change has been 
manifest in many ways—and in all of 
them for the better. 

Principally, and of widest economic 
bearing, has been the closer sympathy be- 
tween East and West, the new viewpoint 
from which each section has seen the 
other. 

The West has come to realize, with the 
added responsibility of caring for its sav- 
ings, that it is not a desire for vengeance 
that makes capital thoughtful for its own, 
but common prudence that prompts busi- 
ness exactness. It has absorbed with 
this idea the further sentiment that the 
investment of Eastern money in Western 
enterprises is worthy of encouragement, 
but not on speculative grounds. It boasts 
less and qualifies more, seeking to pre- 
sent its attractions on a basis of actual 
returns and not on one of hopeful theory. 
It has given up most of its political rad- 
icalism. Populism, as a political force, is 
dead. In Kansas, its strongest foothold, 
the party will this year have no place on 
the ballot, the “fusion” ticket appear- 
ing as “ Democratic.” The same tend- 
ency is manifest in Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Even the radical legislation 
adopted in the earlier days of the party 
has mostly been repealed or declared un- 
constitutional. The West is becoming 
more liberai. 

A reciprocal, effect is seen in the East. 
The old-time gibes at the Western farm- 
er, the cartoon of the long-whiskered 
haymaker, the wild-mannered reformer 
as a typical Western product—all these 
have passed away. Instead there are 
stories of large wheat and corn crops, 
tales of remarkable ranch profits and the 
relation of prosperity statistics that out- 
shine the most favorable returns of East- 
ern farms. Money for investment. set- 
tlers for new homes, markets for West- 
ern securities are supplied in abundance. 
The West has been restored to favor, but 
on a better basis than in the old days 
when it was considered from a specula- 
tive rather than from a business like point 
of view. 

Out of these changes has come a de- 
crease in the sentiment of sectionalism 
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that is most encouraging. It means 
much to both portions of the country that 
they are accepting their places as co- 
workers rather than as enemies. With 
the expanding business enterprises that 
are finding their way into the West, with 
the demand for Eastern money to de- 
velop Western plans and for new set- 
tlers to make homes out of Western 
plains, there is abundant demand for mu- 
tual assistance. The success of these lat- 
ter days in bringing about the good feel- 
ing and earnest co-operation is worthy 
of commendation. It will pay Eastern 
people to visit the West and see for them- 
selves what is being accomplished in 
transforming the wilderness. All in all, 
the West probably knows the East better 
than does the East the West. 

Sectionalism in its old sense, that of 
the turbid days of a decade ago, is pass- 
ing away. In its place is a unification of 
interests that exerts a strong influence for 
re better and promises much for coming 
days. 


a 
About Some Other Folk 


A FRIEND writes us: 


The idea of establishing a beautiful home 
in the country is a good one; but you will find 
that you cannot do it as you would in the city; 
that is, without a consideration of your neigh- 
bor. Just to put up a stone front, and never, 
unless by accident, know who lives to the right 
of you and who to the left, is possible in the 
city; but here you must not only know, you 
must also intelligently co-operate with the 
whole community. To my mind this is the 
great argument for country life. 


The writer is doubtless correct. At 
least we so assumed, and asked him 
to say in what way the occupant of a 
country house could help to make a 
model community. His reply advises us 
that in the first place a rural inhabitant 
must give up the idea of fencing himself 
in behind boards and stone walls. The 
stock law will nearly everywhere pro- 
tect a person from intruding cattle, and 
people soon learn to respect boundaries 
more than they will pickets. An Ameri- 
can home should have nothing about it 
exclusive and restrictive. Scott, in his 
“ Beautiful Homes,” calls building front 
fences or planting front hedges “ un- 
christian,” and declares it to be as much 
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out of date as having barred windows. 
Hedges are even worse than fences, for 
they drip on the passer-by when it rains. 
An open lawn of trees and flowers, front- 
ing a home, is full of that sort of lan- 
guage which we put into the word wel- 
come. It is also a great teacher. It will 
lead to more lawns, and create a passion 
for improvement. “We have seen a 
whole town transformed by slow de- 
grees with the “disease of improve- 
ment.” Hedges and fences shut out the 
landscape and hinder a free view, as well 
as express seclusiveness. 


Any one who lives in the country owns 
more than his ten acres; by right he owns all 
that he can see—for from it all he gathers a 
harvest of character, as the bees gather their 
honey with restriction. 

Our monitor suggests further: 

Be sure of this, that you have no right, be- 
cause of your power, to cut down a fine tree, 
especially to turn a bit of woodland into rough 
pasturage, without considering the effect on 
your neighbors. They have honest rights in 
every grand elm, in every linden or maple, as 
well as in every grove; in every bit of shade; 
in every poem-weaving vista. 


This is radical doctrine, expressed in 
somewhat poetical form, but it is never- 
theless a correct principle. We have seen 
some wicked cutting of trees and de- 
struction of windbreaks, because the new 
possessor of a homestead was ambitious 
to see all there was to be seen at a simple 
glance. He is likely to learn the value 
of a glorious tree after he has lost it. 
The spirit of cutting something is an 
inheritance from barbarism.  E. 
Powell says: 

The Malay runs amuck among his neigh- 
bors; the farmer runs amuck among his trees. 
He must cut something when the spirit comes 
over him—that is annually—so down goes the 
grand old tree that was rocked by the winds 
one hundred years before that fellow was in 
his cradle; a tree that has housed a thousand 
birds and gratified a thousand souls. 


A whole hillside gets to have a home- 
stead conception associated with the val- 
ley landscape, and all the residents oc- 
cupy together. This sort of property in 
the country is moral, if it is not legal. 
Another way suggested for co-opera- 
tion in the country is “to cherish the 
birds, to keep bees, and in other ways 
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encourage those creatures that are bene- 
ficial to horticulture.” It is curious how 
much further ignorance goes to make 
trouble in the country than in the city. 
The fact is, every farmer is morally un- 
der obligation to know those insects 
which are beneficial or injurious to vege- 
tation. A man who lets a new weed get 
a rooting on his place is liable to do in- 
calculable mischief to his neighbors. A 
large share of our fruit trees and our 
grape vines, as well as our strawberries, 
cannot self-pollenize, and so will not 
bear fruit unless insects aid them. For 
this reason bees are a benefaction for 
both the owner and his neighbors. A 
right sort of home for man is also a good 
home for birds. They soon find out a 
safe garden retreat and will congregate 
there from a distance. Birds become a 
part of country life. .We will let our 
correspondent tell his own story: 


They sing sweetness and good cheer to the 
teamster along the highway, and to the neigh- 
bor beyond our boundaries. The moral effect 
on the community will be equal to the phys- 
ical. I am sure that no girl, brought up in 
such a home, would ever wear a dead bird on 
her hat, or even the wing of one. The end of 
land culture is noble men and women, not 
potatoes and parsnips. 


It has become a fashion in many sec- 
tions to plant flowers and shrubs as far 
as possible out of sight of the street. A 
distinguished horticulturist says that “a 
flower garden should be a retreat for the 
owner, and not a public affair.” In other 
sections of the country exactly the op- 


posite plan is adopted. The street front-~ 


age is most beautiful and the public is 
invited to participate with the owner. 
We believe the latter plan to be not only 
generosity, but good horticulture. This 
does not prevent a retreat, where the 
owner may be as privately concealed as 
if the people were not elsewhere enjoy- 
ing and sharing with him. What we 
admire and enjoy is always much sweet- 
er from the fact that others are made 
happy with ourselves. Asa Gray says 
that “ we little know the effect of beau- 
tiful associations on those who have been 
born to dreary homes.” A man by plant- 
ing his character into lawns and gardens 
teaches others the best thoughts of his 
life. Pointing to a valley full of beauti- 
ful homes that laid before his own de- 
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lightful gardens of trees and flowers, 
Oren Root said: “ There are my profes- 
sors. I trust them to teach my children 
wisdom and wholesomeness.” It is a 
blessed thought that we can live more 
widely by living in and for other folk. 

It does not matter whether we agree 
with our correspondent or not in his 
main proposition. We are inclined to 
think that the city also opens as wide, 
but a somewhat different kind of field 
for altruism. It may not make us in so 
complete a sense a community as the 
country. It sends us to work for the 
low-down who have dropped into the 
mass. It might be better if we also lived 
more for and with those closely contigu- 
ous. Will not the city, as it widens out 
and thins its population, become a com- 
munity, with a sense of mutual respon- 
sibility and fellowship never before real- 
ized? We have a strong and growing 
faith that the new combination of coun- 
try and city, which, for lack of a better 
term is called suburbanism, is to afford 
a home life that will be an arrow’s flight 
ahead of anything ever before offered to 
the people. Understand, that by sub- 
urban we do not mean those groups of 
villas that have constituted the outlyers 
of our cities and have generally been the 
homes of opulence; but that broader and 
inclusive spread of country that sur- 
rounds a city as a nucleus, and is just 
now being created by the trolley and the 
telephone. Here advantages are more 
evenly distributed than under any other 
condition ever known. Our readers do 
not need to be reminded that we have 
expressed a conviction that this sort of 
suburbanism is growing and destined to 
grow, to take in a vast radius of trees, 
brooks, birds, and of hills and valleys; 
and that while the first to escape the con- 
gested city will be the well-to-do, the 
poor will follow. 


Judge R. M. Benjamin, 
of Bloomington, IIl., 
proposes a summary 
and drastic way of ending the coal strike. 
If the strike is not settled speedily he 
would have the Governor call the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania in special ses- 
sion with a view to one of two things, 
either making a law which would classi- 
fy the mines with reference to the depth 
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and thickness of the coal veins and fix 
schedules of minimum prices per ton for 
mining, with a penalty attached for con- 
tracts at lower prices, or he would have 
the State seize the mines under the pow- 
er of eminent domain and take up the 
business of coal mining at such a profit 
as to pay all the expenses of the State 
government. These are startling prop- 
ositions, and there is no immediate prob- 
ability that either of them will be 
adopted. It is something of a far call 
from a municipal regulation of the prices 
charged by hackmen to the regulation of 
wages of coal miners. It does not follow 
because a maximum rate of interest may 
be fixed by law that the minimum rate of 
wagesmay be. That may come in time, but 
such a law would not have the least effect 
to preventing strikes, for the minimum 
wage would not often be satisfactory, and 
the laborers would have no less reason 
than now for striking for an increase of 
wages above the minimum. Public 
ownership of the mines is another thing ; 
but when that comes we doubt if it will 
be State ownership. Pennsylvania can- 
not run her mines solely for Pennsyl- 
vania’s interest. Indiana and Virginia 
are interested in coal mining, and so are 
all the Eastern States that use coal. 
& 


Another of those magnifi- 
cent gifts which are bound 
to make American museums 
the richest in the world has recently been 
made to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art by Mr. Heber R. Bishop, of this city, 
who has devoted many years to the col- 
lection of objects made of jade, and for a 
quarter of a century has been traveling 
over the world, especially in China, Ja- 
pan and India, with a view of discovering 
new jades, whether as varieties of stone, 
or of carving, ancient or modern. This 
collection is probably the finest in the 
world. While jade has been found prin- 
cipally in Western China and Turkestan, 
it also appears sporadically in objects of 
early or prehistoric art the world over. 
An immense Indian hatchet of jade has 
raised questions whether its material 
had been brought from the Old World; 
and jade celts are dug up in Asia Minor. 
Of all the semi-precious stones the most 
beautiful for carving is the true jadeite, 
shading from cloudy white or gray to the 
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most beautiful green. Mr. Bishop’s col- 
lection will add another extraordinary at-’ 
traction to our great Museum. And it is 
to be remembered that the wonderful 
growth of this Museum has been achieved 
within thirty years, and under the man- 
agement of a small and compact body of 
trustees, some of them wealthy collect- 
ors, and all of them very intelligent men, 
under the presidency of Henry G. Mar- 
quand, lately deceased. And no small 
credit must be given to General L. P. di 
Cesnola, who has been the director of 
the Museum since 1878, and during 
whose term of service the magnificent 
building has been erected by the city and 
nearly all the collections gathered. No 
other similar institution in the world can 
show such remarkable development, or a 
more generous appreciation. Splendid 
private collections naturally drop into the 
Metropolitan Museum; and local mu- 
seums have a similar experience. 


& 


Our correspondent 
at Rome, Signor 
Cortesi, made the 
most that could be made of the diplomatic 
side of Governor Taft’s mission to the 
Pope. The real diplomatic side of it, 
which was something more than had been 
at first outlined to the public, consisted 
in the request that the friars should be 
withdrawn from the Philippines. That 
was something more than dealing with 
the financial question. For our own 
part we simply desire that they should 
not be sent back to parishes where they 
are not wanted. As friars we have no 
interest in them one way or the other. 
The evidence has been very clear that the 
people would not take them to their old 
parishes, and that it would invite a trou- 
blesome disturbance of the peace if they 
went back. We are not at all dissatis- 
fied with the conclusion that they should 
not be suddenly withdrawn all at once, 
but that it should be done gradually, and 
that further negotiations should take 
place. with the properly constituted éc- 
clesiastical authority at Manila. Observe, 
at Manila. While no mistake has been 
made yet, and while we are satisfied to 
have negotiations carried on at Manila, 
it is rather to be desired that they. should 
not be transferred to Washington, and 
that it should not look as. if the Apos- 
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tolic Delegate were to be a sort of am- 
bassador to the United States as well as 
an ecclesiastic in charge of the affairs 
of the Catholic Church. We have heard 
the suggestion that President Roosevelt, 
in his gratitude for the aid that Arch- 
bishop Ireland has given in this general 
matter, should request the Pope to give 
the Cardinal’s hat to the Archbishop of 
St. Paul. But such a suggestion is ab- 
surd on the face of it. {t would be an 
impertinent interference of which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could not be guilty. They 
are the Archbishop’s worst friends who 
are constantly talking about his being 
made a Cardinal. 
ss 


One of our best Catho- 
lic journals thus rebukes 
Archbishop Ireland for his 
defense of the fairness of our Govern- 
ment in its treatment of Catholics: 


“The Archbishop of St. Paul need not travel 
more than half a day’s journey from his home 
to find a country where it would not be im- 
possible for a Catholic to be at the head of the 
Government; where a Catholic is actually at 
the head of the Government to-day; where 
Catholic cabinet officers of high rank, gov- 
ernors, chief justices, military and civil digni- 
taries of all kinds, are as common as in Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s country they are uncommon 
and almost impossible; where justice in the 
matter of religion in education is a thing of 
course, as it is not in the United States.” 


We might reply that if our Catholics pre- 
fer the treatment of Canada, let them go 
to Canada. We observe that Canadian 
Catholics come here. It is not impossible 
for a Catholic to be at the head of our 
States or of the nation. To be sure, we 
have never had a Catholic President ; the 
only Catholic who had prominence 
enough to be considered was General 
Sheridan, who might have had the Re- 
publican nomination if he would have 
taken it. We have had one Catholic 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
numerous Senators, Congressmen, Gov- 
ernors and Judges. We think that the 
fact that a man is a Catholic is quite as 
likely to help as to hurt him in politics. 
But there is this disadvantage, that most 
Catholics have sunk into the Democratic 
party, which does not elect many candi- 
dates in the States where Catholics 
abound. The charge that this country 
does not do justice to Catholics in the 
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matter of education we will not argue. 
We simply say it is not true. 


Fd 


It is a little difficult 
to understand the po- 
sition of Mr. Seddon, 
Premier of New Zealand, on Woman 
Suffrage. In his visit to England he has 
spoken most enthusiastically of the suc- 
cess of the experiment of giving the suf- 
frage to the women in that colony. In 
matters of social reform, he says, in the 
care of children and of the aged and af- 
flicted, the women have taken the great- 
est interest. Saloons are all closed on 
election day, and a woman can go to vote 
for a member of Parliament with the 
same safety and propriety with which 
she could go to church. The reform has 
also prevented men from being candidates 
for Parliament on whose character there 
is any stain, as they would be sure to be 
defeated. Nor have the women been in 
the least “ unsexed,” and nobody can be 
found to desire the repeal of the present 
law. And yet women cannot be candidates 
for Parliament, and he thinks that a 
woman would be out of place in Parlia- 
ment. We do not see exactly why. 
Every argument of fitness or right which 
requires that women be allowed to repre- 
sent their property and person by a vote 
for legislators also supports their right to 
be chosen as legislators. Mr. Seddon 
declares his belief that the granting of 
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.the franchise to women would be for the 


good of the mother country as well as of 
the colony. 
ed 


Have the nihilistic agitators in the 
Shenandoah region forgotten the “Molly 


McGuires?” If they have, Father 
O’Reilly has not; for he served the Cath- 
olic Church of the Annunciation in Shen- 
andoah when fifteen of the “ Molly Mc- 
Guires” were hanged. He warned 
them then, and told them they would be 
betrayed. In one of his late sermons 
he warned them again that if they went 
into an organization to do violence they 
would be betrayed again as they were 
then. But it startles us to hear his at- 
tack on the United Mine Workers: 
“You should have the manhood to go back 


to work and defy this organization known a3 
the United Mine Workers. It is a blood- 
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stained organization, and it will be blood- 
stained until it ceases to exist. It was formed 
to promote crime and protect criminals. 
Every one was happy and contented here until 
Mitchell and Fahy came and organized unions. 
These men are not workingmen; they are not 
respectable, and I wouldn’t give two cents for 
the opinion of either of them.” 


& 


We have received a number of letters 
asking about the Rhodes scholarship. It 
seems there are not a few young men, 
and older men, that want a chance to 
study at Oxford, and be paid for it. 
There is no likelihood that any plan will 
be adopted this year or next. We pre- 
sume that the first applicants will be ap- 
pointed in 1904. The trustees of the 
Rhodes Fund have appointed George R. 
Parkin, LL.D., Principal of Upper Can- 
ada College, Toronto, as their represent- 
ative to visit this country and all the 
British colonies and gather the views of 
those competent to express an opinion. 
He is just now in this country for a 
short visit, and after a brief return to 
England will visit all our States and all 
parts of the British colonies, and will 
then report to the committee. This can- 
not take less than a year. 


a 


Let us watch Siam a little. It is one 
of the world’s danger zones. Siam lies 
between India and the French posses- 
sions in Anam. The French have al- 
ready taken a part of what was Siamese 
territory, and they claim a preponderant 
tight of controlandreversion. Of course, 
the British in India desire Siam to re- 
main a buffer State; and now the King 
of Siam appears to be negotiating to join 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, with a view 
to securing the protection of these two 
Powers to his independence. The French 
Chargé d’Affaires at Bangkok opposes 
this action, and has asked to be recalled 
ty way of protest. Really it is difficult 
0 see how a ruler can be blamed for 
‘eking to maintain his independence. 
american sympathy will all go with 
Siam. 


as 


_In trying to suppress gambling in 
ney Island last Sunday the police came 
«toss a wheel of fortune in public opera- 


‘on. They invested twenty-five cents 
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three times, and lost, and then arrested 
the man who was running it and took the 
wheel to headquarters. This may not 
seem a very unusual performance, but 
this was at a church fair, in aid of a 
Catholic church. The pastor and people 
are indignant, but we suggest that they 
would do better to consider the language 
of the decrees of the Third Council of 
Baltimore in which, speaking of scandals 
connected with fairs, it was declared that 
“ pecunias iniquis mediis comparatas nul- 
lam ipsis aut Eccleste utilitatem, sed iram 
Dei et ultionem potius allaturas,” 


& 


We remarked not long ago that “ war 
is apt to be full of barbarous acts; ” and 
now a journal that is professionally de- 
voted to the advocacy of peace asks us 
how, then, we could conscientiously de- 
fend the Spanish War. What an inno- 
cent and absurd question! Trade is 
apt to be full of cruel and infamous acts, 
and yet we defend trade. Free govern- 
ment is apt to be full of barbarous acts, 
even lynchings, and yet we defend free 
government. The Christian Church has 
tortured and murdered more men, wom- 
en and children than suffered and died 
in the Philippines and South Africa, and 
yet we defend the Church. Peace has 
nourished despotism and slavery, and 
yet we believe in peace. 


& 


The work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association goes on so deeply and 
yet so quietly that one is surprised at 
such an announcement as that which is 
now made that the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has secured the pledge of 
$1,000,000 for endowment. Of this 
amount six persons gave $632,000. Only 
150 persons besides Association secre- 
taries were asked to subscribe, and 56 
of these contributed. In the past thirty 
years over $20,000,000 has been given 
to the American Association for build- 
ings and for endowment purposes, all of 
which gives stability to the work and 
provides for its enlargement, especially 
abroad. ms 


There are special reasons for granting 
a hearty welcome to M. Jusserand, who 
leaves his post at Copenhagen to act as 
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Ambassador of France in this country. 
He is a man of wide experience in inter- 
national affairs, a student of diplomacy 
who has scarcely a rival in France, and a 
scholarly and entertaining writer on Eng- 
lish literature and early English life. In- 
deed since Taine no Frenchman has writ- 
ten so learnedly and so well on these top- 
ics. M. Jusserand is well-known in Eng- 
lish political and university circles, and 
will have no difficulty in making a dis- 
tinguished place for himself in Washing- 
ton. His wife, moreover, who was a 
Miss Richards, is an American woman. 


& 


Mr. Mitchell has been criticised as un- 
fair in proposing that the National Civic 
Federation, a body of which he is a 
member, select the arbitrators in the coal 
strike. On general principles this criti- 
cism is well taken, but in justice to Mr. 
Mitchell it should be stated that when 
he made the proposition he had reason 
to believe it would be acceptable in that 
form; itinvolving no questionof recogni- 
tion of union, but simply hours, wages 
and weighing of coal. Subsequently an 
oral proposition was submitted provid- 
ing for each side to select its own arbi- 
trators. 

& 

It does not require Baron von Oppen- 
heim, commissioner from Germany to 
investigate American irrigation, to tell us 
from Denver that the valley of the Eu- 
phrates can be reclaimed, for everybody 
knew it before. The land that is-now 
waste was once teeming with population 
like the densest parts of China; and 
wherever water is applied now it pro- 
duces the most abundant crops. All that 
is needed is good government to allow 
investment, and that may come when the 
German railroad is built and German in- 
fluence is supreme, which may be soon, 
after these long and dreary centuries. 


& 


While certain Catholic journals have 
been complaining of the administration 
of the public school system in the 
Philippines, Father McKinnon has been 
one of the superintendents of schools in 
Manila. He makes an admirable sugges- 
tion to the authorities of the Church that 
four hundred of the younger native 
priests be sent to this country for a year’s 
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training. Nothing could be better, if the 
seminaries where they should be trained 
could be wisely selected, and the rich 
American Catholic Church ought to be 
able to raise the $60,000 it would cost. 


& 


The growth of Christianity in India is 
encouraging. By the decennial census 
of 1901 the total number of Christians 
has increased from 2,037,000 to 2,264,- 
000, being 30.7 per cent., while the in- 
crease of population has been but 2.4 per 
cent. The Protestant increase has been 
from 584,000 to 846,000, or 44.8 per 
cent., and that of the Catholics from 
1,244,000 to 1,445,000, or 16 per cent. 
Yet the total Christian population is only 
about one per cent. of the whole, leaving 
work for decades to come. 


a 


In an editorial on “ A Call to Christian 
Unity ” we said that if the union sug- 
gested by leading members of the United 
Brethren Church were consummated it 
would give a body of communicants sur- 
passed in numbers only by the Catholic, 
the Baptist, the Northern Methodist, the 
Presbyterian, the Lutheran and Disciple 
churches. A correspondent calls to our 
attention that we omitted the Southern 
Methodist Church, which numbers about 
1,500,000 members. 

& 


It was a very graceful act which Ad- 
miral Rodgers did in Japanese waters 
lately. He entertained on his flagship 
with all honor a Japanese fisherman, 
Hirai Sukekichi, who served Commodore 
Perry on his famous visit which opened 
Japan to the world; and on one occasion 
he carried the Commodore ashore from 
his boat. Hirai is ninety years old and 
was accompanied by his son, grandson 
and great-grandson. 

& 


A Canadian paper discovers that the 
United States proposes to acquire Green- 
land. We had not heard of it, but we 
wish it were true. Greenland is worth 
having. It produces meteorites and 
aluminum ore, and has some very tt 
spectable people. It is worth having. 
Alaska, Greenland, the Panama Canal— 
they lav out the future boundaries well. 
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INSURANCE 


The Lot of Survival 


DuRING the year 1901 the New York 
Life paid nearly a million in death losses 
upon policies which had not been twelve 
months in force, the number of lives in- 
volved being 435. It the first quarter 
there were 85 deaths; in the second, 118; 
in the third, 109; in the fourth, 123; the 
highest mortality was 51 in the seventh 
month, and the lowest was 16 in the first 
month. The distribution of the total 
435 deaths among the months and quar- 
ters of the year might just as naturally 
have been any other which came within 
the total time. This distribution has no 
particular significance, but if the first 
quarter and month had experienced the 
largest number of deaths instead of the 
smallest, the lack of certainty in medical 
examination would have been much more 
strongly emphasized. 

There are two conclusions which 
might be drawn from these first-year 
deaths : one is that the company does not 
sift its applicants carefully enough, since 
16 persons died within a few weeks after 
they had received a certificate of good 
health; the other is that individual life 
isnot certain for an hour in even the most 
favorable cases—the best “risk” has a 
hazard with it. The first of these con- 
clusions would be utterly unsound, and 
therefore the company does not fear it; 
the second is the most fixed fact that ex- 
ists and is at the foundation of life in- 
surance. Therefore the company pub- 
lishes this piece of its mortality experi- 
ence for its advertising value, and the 
publication is wise. 

The ratio of these 435 to the total num- 
ber insured in the year isverysmall ; that 
must be so or the business could not 
stand. The first year’s premium is so 
largely absorbed by the expenses of pro- 
curing that these policies may be treated 
as total losses. They proved to be cost- 
ly and undesirable policies; they would 
not have been written if the examiners 
possessed an unerring foresight as to par- 
iculars. But suppose this were so? 
Were not all life doomed to end and all 
individual life uncertain, the foundation 
of life ifsurance would sink. If these 
particular examiners knew the exact 
lates in every case that would be gen- 
tally known, for individual infallibility 


is not granted, then, also, insurance 
would be ended. A company must be 
prepared to take its unprofitable cases 
along with the rest, and count itself suc- 
cessful if it keeps well within the lines 
of “ average.” 

The general moral stands out boldly. 
How long will you live? To the scrip- 
tural limit—ten years—ten months—one 
month? Your own specialist, even if 
you were not his client whom he desires 
to please, could not tell you. A special- 


ist who has the strongest inducement to 
judge individual chances keenly and 
spends his whole time in doing so can- 
not tell you. 

“ Whoever heard of a man’s dying in 
thirty days?” 


A great many. 
a 


Nor all of the general press contrib- 
ute to the public misunderstanding about 
underwriting; some have intelligence 
enough to see the nature of its principles 
and firmness enough to refuse to cater 
to popular hostility. One such journal 
—the Times of Toledo, Ohio, feels cer- 
tain that if insurance were correctiy un- 
derstood no man would go without its 
protection, any more than without food, 
or clothing, or shelter. The man who has 
once learned what insurance is, says this 
journal, has finally got rid of too many 
notions: one is that premiums paid to in- 
surance companies are a dead loss to 
him; the other is that any loss rests on 
the company and goes no further, not 
even touching the person to whom the 
loss money is paid. This is what THE 
INDEPENDENT has often pointed out. 
Money paid as life insurance premiums 
are in effect savings deposits, it being 
assumed that the policy is kept up; if not 
so kept up, the person has had insurance 
meanwhile—for a term—but at a higher 
rate than need be paid for term insur- 
ance. Premiums in fire insurance are a 
tax, approximately as the bodily need of 
food and artificial heat is a tax. The 
man who pays fire premiums all his life 
and never calls upon the companies for a 
dollar does not have ill-luck and does 
not lose his money; he gets value as he 
goes along. For there is a distinction, 
substantialy, tho not in ordinary speech, 
between insurance and insurance settle- 
ments, 
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FINANCIAL 


Canada’s Tariff 


RESOLUTIONS passed at the recent an- 
nual convention of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, together with the 
remarks of the Canadian Minister of 
Public Works in that convention, may 
point to an approaching revision of the 
Canadian tariff that will affect our ex- 
ports to the Dominion. “ Canadians 
must no longer,” said Minister Tarte, 
“see their markets slaughtered by 
American manufactures, and the great 
trade of the Continent carried through 
American channels.” If the views of 
the entire Cabinet are in accord with his, 
the demands of the manufacturers may 
have the effect that is desired. The As- 
sociation’s resolution concerning the tar- 
iff says that “the changed conditions 
which now obtain in Canada demand the 
immediate and thorough revision of the 
tariff upon lines which will more ef- 
fectually transfer to the workshops of 
the Dominion the manufacture of many 
of the goods which we now import from 
other countries.” It provides for “a 
substantial preference” in favor of im- 
ports from the mother country (the pref- 
erence now being 33 I-3 per cent.), but 
insists that “under any conditions the 
minimum tariff must afford adequate 
protection to all Canadian producers.” 
The meaning of this is that the manu- 
facturers would have the entire tariff 
(chiefly as against imports from the 
United States) so increased that a re- 
duction of one-third for Great Britain 
would still give them all the protection 
they desire. They also ask for the sub- 
sidizing of fast steamship service to 
British ports, and an export duty of $4 
per cord on the large quantities of pulp 
wood shipped to the paper mills of this 
country. 

It is said that a majority of the Ca- 
nadian people are unwilling that the tar- 
iff shall be increased. The chief inter- 
ests of the country are agricultural. The 
present tariff increases the cost of agri- 
cultural implements and many other 
things which the farmers must buy from 
the United States. A preferential of 
one-third in favor of Great Britain has 
not prevented a large growth of our ex- 
ports to the Dominion. It is by no 
means certain that much higher duties, 
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even with the aid of the subsidies now 
granted in the iron and steel industry, 
would cause the manufacture in Canada 
of the products which Canadians are 
now buying from us. The great expan- 
sion of agriculture in the Northwest 
(where the wheat crop this year is 68,- 
000,000 bushels), will not assist the ad- 
vocates of much higher protection; and 
it may be observed that this growth is 
due in part to the immigration of farm- 
ers from this country. In the first seven 
months of this year more than 5,000,000 
acres in Manitoba and the Northwest 
Provinces were sold to buyers from the 
United States. It is expected that this 
part of the Dominion will receive 100, 
000 settlers from this side of the bound- 
ary next year. These immigrants are 
going from States in which the prevail- 
ing sentiment is in favor of a low tariff 
on manufactures, and they will buy and 
use that American agricultural machin- 
ery to which they are accustomed. New 
and higher duties on such machinery 
they will oppose. 

On the other hand, the refusal of the 
United States to make any treaty of rec- 
iprocity with Canada has caused s0 
much resentment north of the boundary 
that even those Canadians who have con- 
tended most sturdily in the past for rec- 
iprocity and low tariffs are now ready 
to work for higher rates. This resent- 
ment may be sufficient to turn the scale 
in favor of an economic policy that 
would be injurious rather than helpful 
and stimulating. It is unfortunate for 
both countries that there cannot be ne- 
gotiated a good treaty of commercial 
reciprocity between the United States 
and the Dominion. 


Jones & LauGHLIN, Limited, one of 
the largest steel concerns outside of the 
Corporation, has been incorporated a 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
and its capital has been increased to $30- 
000,000, with $10,000,000 of bonds. 


....The latest movement in the cor 
test between the Pennsylvania Rai 
system and the Gould interests has beet 
the diversion of Baltimore & 
freight—-said to be several thousand cs 
per week—from the Western Ma 
road to the Cumberland Valley line. 
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4 What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids coursing the 
veins and affecting the tissues. They are com- 
monly due to defective digestion, but are some- 
times inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, salt 
theum or eczema, pimples and boils, and in weak- 
ness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has suffered 
from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 


Pagahbnte tere of The Audit Company of 

New York covering accounting and physical 
examinations of properties are accepted by finan- 
cial houses in the United States and abroad and 
are often made the basis of underwriting agree- 
ments involving large sums of money. 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for stock 
and bond capitalization. 





Arbitrates upon conflicting financial interests of in- 
dustrial firms and companies, providing a fair 
basis for consolidation, 

May be consulted for advice on any subject requir- 
ing knowledge of correct commercial practice. 

May be named in mortgages covering industrial 
and other bonds—in cases of special agree- 
ments which safeguard the lien or income—to 
certify whether such provisions are being 
carried out. 





THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
QUEEN BUILDING, N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, 
Cedar and William Streets, LaSalle and Monroe Streets, 

New York City. Chicago. 
ARCADE BLDG., ISth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 


S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
ine! preys | Stock xchange 
ichmond. 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


Privat Bo 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and 








Save 'Js of your 


CUAL BILL 


Vance Sys- 
enti Fy 
guaran 
the most economical. 
Your house can be 
heated to summer 
temperature in zero 

weather with two- 
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> illustrated book 
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VANCE BOILER WORKS, 29 .Hamilton St., Geneva, N. Y. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 
As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificial mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 





























Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





ISH, Vice- 
THORNE 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital 
Surplu« 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward ©. Hoyt, W. 
ol Eatte, As y? Danes. yy Rey i R. 

) . John Jaco stor, rge 8. Hickok, George Frederick 
Victor. Albert H. Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt. “ 

Issues Lette:s of Credit tor Travelers available in 
all parts ef the world. 


0 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
$700,- 
Ba ists, J i 
0 further particulars. Send for 1 - by Truth 
urth ahaha rs. or painpbiet, 


about Ok ua,” free. 
HH. HAGAN, GuTHRI®. OKLAHOMA 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York 


Boston 


1876— A 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company otf 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. .. . 


31 YEARS OUR _CUSTOMERs 


HAVE TESTED 


28th YEAR. 











Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office established 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa- 


WESTERN LANDS 


If you have lands for saie, send descriptions. We seli thou- 
of acres and may sell yours. No sale, ne charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have youidle money? Wecan net you six per cent. on sound 
first mortgage socurty. Safe as Government bonds. 26 years’ 
rience. Highest references. For full information 


Lawrence, Kansas. 





ad 
PERKINS & CO. 


WARRA NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


MEETING 


Union Pacific Railroad Company, 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of Union Pacific Rall- 
road Company will be held at the office of the company, in “alt 
Lake City, Utah, on TUFSDAY, October 14, 1902, at twelve o'clock 
noon, for the election of fifteen Directors of the Company, @ for 
} 4 pag of such other business as may legally come before 

e meeting. 

The books for the transfer of stock aap’ Common and Pre- 
ferred) will be closed for the purposes of the meeting at the close 
of business on Tuesday, September 2, 1902, and will be reopened 
at 10 o’clock A. M., on Wednesday, October 15, 1902. 

Dated August 21, 1902. ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


. Ist,1902 - $28,291,564.38 
iS ie yates 6,806 :423.85 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . . . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, . Leather 


’ - Pres Title Guarantee 
CLARENCE H, KELSEY, . : oud Trust Ga. 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
nunicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets, over - ” ” - $8,000,000 
Insurance in Force, over = $40,000,000 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 


«+sseeeeee-$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
eed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente. 


~ ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


is said to have remarked that “ you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” Quite true; but unless Life 
Insurance is a good thing there is a wonderful fool- 
ing of many people who keep on paying increasing 
amounts for it year after year. hy in 1g00 alone 
the colossal METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPANY OF NEW York sold, in new contracts, 
nearly $350,000,000 of it. If life insurance is a 
delusion, what a strange one! Do you think it 
teally is? Have you considered it at all? 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 190%. 
apital Stock, all cash 
t Insurance R@S€TV@.....0...0++..:+:s0eees 
yp Losses and other claims 
urplus 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901........ece0--.-000eGOe 4 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
8B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Anst. Secretary. 

















HIT A SOLDIER. 


The Experience of One of Our Men. 


The soldier boys who fought during the Rebellion 
went home as a rule in pretty bad shape, caused by 
exposure and improper food and the use of quanti- 
ties of coffee which left its mark in the wreck of 
many astomach. Merrill Hutchinson of Reading, 
Mass., tells his experience : 

“Tam an old soldier whoserved all through the war 
of the Rebellion and my coffee drinking commenced 
when I enlisted. I drank it three times a day and at 
the close of the war returned home almost a wreck. 

For years I had dyspepsia of the worst kind and 
could not drink anything but warm water or warm 
milk, nor eat enough to hardly keep a man alive. 
Aiter suffering this way for years, and half living, 
I was told by a friend of your Postum Coffee. 

At first I refused to even try it, for I thought it 
meant more suffering for me, but at last I consented 
and it did taste mighty good, for I was a dear 
lover of coffee. 

I waited for the distress in my stomach that al- 
ways had come with common coffee but it never 
came. I drank it at first very carefully and then got 
reckless and wanted it every meal and for over five 
years now have been drinking nothing else. I have 
no dyspepsia now, no trouble about eating any- 
thing. My weight, when I began using Postum 
Cereal Food Cotfee was 125 pounds. I am now 62 
years old and weigh about 160 pounds and am solid 
as arock and able to do a day’s work with any of the 
boys. Now Ido not claim that Postum Cereal is 
a medicine but in my own case it is both victuals 
and drink. I think that when Postum Coffee is 
properly made it is far ahead of coffee.” 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 





$3,470,491,21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid apon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and patd 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts Statute. 
phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application te 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





ORGANIZED 1824. 


THE 


Manchester Assurance Co. 


Manchester, England. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1901, 7 ? %. $1,886,192 
Liabilities, ra a » os F 1,314,502 
SURPLUS, © 2 Ce eee $554,690 


United States Branch, 49-51 Wall St, N. Y. City. 
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AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; semporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Uork 


Liberty and Nassau Streets. 





goth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 18t, 1902, 


Cash Capital, - - = $3,000,000,00 
Reserves for all Liabilities, - - = 3,926,320.72 
NetSurplu, - - - - - 4,493,136.30 


TOTAL ASSETS, - $9,419,457.02 








If You Are Looking 


for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO,, 





. ALLEN, President. 


KLIN, - - Vice-President 

_Second Vice-President 
ecretary 
reasurer 
” Asst.2Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-secend 
Annual Statemett 
+ $500 N 





Reserve for re-insurance a8, = pooner oo. 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 


TOTAL. ASSETS, ab Ist. 1908. ‘$2, 360, 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 














